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PLAYS, PLAGIARISMS, AND MR. PINERO. 


Wao 1s Ricut anD WHo 1s Wrone? 


HE extraordinary resemblance of “The 
Squire” to “Far from the Madding 
Crowd” seems to be generally ad- 
mitted. Mr. Pinero, while meeting 
with an emphatic denial the charge 
that his play is founded upon or in 
any way suggested by Mr. Hardy’s 
novel, yet concedes that he has, ashe says, 
‘‘put his horse’s head to the open country 
and taken the same hedges and ditches” 
as Mr. Hardy, albeit some differences may 
prevail in regard to the blood and muscle of 
the animals they bestride. In other words, 
the resemblance exists, but it is purely acci- 
dental. Mr. Pinero pleads indeed with Mr. 
Puff when he was found appropriating a line 
from Othello: “That’s of no consequence ; 
all that can be said is that two people hap- 
pened to hit on the same thought, and 
Shakespeare made use of it first, that’s all.” It is Mr. Pinero’s misfortune 
that he has been anticipated by Mr. Hardy. 

But lest Mr. Pinero’s horse-fleshy figure of speech should not be 
deemed wholly satisfactory as an argument—and it has not been accepted 
as absolutely convincing—he proceeds to affirm that he could not possibly 
have borrowed from Mr. Hardy’s book. He had conceived and constructed 
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“‘The Squire” long before he ever read “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” 
for he admits that there came a day when he made himself acquainted 
with that work. And he quotes from his note-book a memorandum of 
the first idea of “ The Squire,” without, however, citing any date in con- 
nection with the entry: ‘The notion of a young couple secretly married— 
the girl about to become a mother—finding that a former wife is in exist- 
ence. The heroine amongst those who respect and love her. The fury 
of a rejected lover who believes her to be a guilty woman. Two men face 
to face at nighttime. Qy. Kill'the‘first wife?” It is, I think, no part 
of the charge against Mr. Pinero that this notion presents any close cor- 
respondence with Mr. Hardy’s plot. Clearly it might have been so dealt 
with as to preclude any comparison or connection of any kind between 
the two works. At the same time there is nothing essentially new in Mr. 
Pinero’s notion. Twenty years since, I may state, I wrote a novel which 
had very much such a fable as Mr. Pinero has sketched. I, too, told of a 
young married couple disturbed by the reappearance of a former wife long 
supposed to be dead. I was obliged, with Mr. Pinero, to kill the first 
wife. I introduced no rejected lover of the heroine’s, but I brought the 
two women face to face. I heightened the distress by allowing the infant 
to be born before the discovery of the bigamy, and at last I had to legiti- 
mise the baby by showing that the first marriage was null and void. I 
do not pretend that Mr. Pinero has any knowledge of my book, or stands 
indebted to it in the slightest degree. It has been long out of print and 
forgotten, and may be said altogether ‘to have gone where the old novels 
go. I-merely mention the fact to show that an author may fully and in 
good faith believe himself the discoverer of a mew path when he is mendly 
treading in old footprints. 

Mr. Pinero says that he had “ conceived and constructed” ‘his play 
‘before the read the novel. I do not understand iim, however, ‘to mean 
that he had really committed much of “The Squire” to writing, but 
gather that he had: formed a general idea of what the meant te do, and 
had decided as to the motives influencing his characters, the sequense of 
incidents, the dramatic effects to be derived from the stihject, ete. I 
apprehend that his manuscript had assumed no very distinct fom, or as 
he lescribes the matter, that the notion of “The Squire” was oily 
“thoroughly ‘in his head,’” when he chanced to asad “Far from ‘the 
Madding Crowd” upon the invitation, as it seems, if Mix. Canton, actor 
and manager, who, I presume, recommended the novell tie the gileywright 
with a view to its conversion to theatrical use; cfemmise, why should 
Mr. ‘Carton have troubled himself in the matter? Ter, as Mr. Pimero 
-admits, he is a confirmed novel-reader. “I read,” heamys, “Mr. Hexily’s 
two novels with many others of various authors, for no earthly reason but 
that-if one reads only good fiction one must arrive at books written by 
Thomas Hardy.” Clearly Mr. Pinero didmot need Mr. Carton’s interven- 
tion. And here it is important to notice a curious discrepancy in the 
evidence touching the origin of “‘ The Squire.” On themorning after the 
production of the play Mr. Hare writes to Mr. Carr: “‘ When Pinero 
vead me the play some few weeks ago in the presence-of the Kendals, I 
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heard it for the first‘time and was struck by the resemblance between the 
tones of the play and the story, so much so that I point-blank asked Mr. 
Pinero if he had read ‘ Far from ‘the Madding Crowd.’ ‘He -said he had 
never read a line of it.” This statement is confirmed in a letter from Messrs. 
Hare and Kendal to the editor of “The Daily News,” 3lst December : 
“‘ Upon perceiving to our regret that there was some resemblance in the 
play of ‘The Squire’ to the:general charactor of Mr. Hardy’s novel, we 
at once asked Mr. Pinero if he was indebted to it. He strongly repu- 
diated the idea, and assured us his work was original.” Mr. Pinero’s 
account is very different. Concerning Mr. Kendal he is silent ; but he is 
induced to “fancy” that Mx. Hare has confused two occasions : “that 
of my detailing my scheme to him a long time ago before I had read the 
book, and the oceasion of my reading the completed play to Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal and Mr. Hare at Birmingham not long since. At Birmingham, 
I think, only Mrs. Kendal asked me if I had read Mr. Hardy’s book, and 
my reply was, ‘ Yes, but not till long after I had conceived and con- 
structed my play.’” Which version of the facts is to be accepted? Was 
it a long time ago, before Mr. Pinero had either read the book or written 
the play, that Mr. Hare’s suspicions were roused as to the originality of 
the scheme detailed to him? Or was it after hearing the completed play 
read a few weeks since that his doubts arose? And when did Mr. Pinere 
protest that he had never read a line of the book, and strongly repudiate 
the idea of his indebtedness to Mr. Hardy? These matters are left in 
doubt. 

But Mr. Pinero has more to urge in his defence. Notwithstanding 
his admission that he and Mr. Hardy have “put their horses’ heads to 
the open country and taken the same hedges and ditches together,” 
Mr. Pinero maintains that the motive, characterisation, and dialogue of 
‘The Squire ” differ wholly from Mr. Hardy’s. He further alleges that 
in assigning the action of his play to a rural district, in trying “to get 
the scent of the hay over the footlights,” he has but followed a plan he 
had already successfully adopted in his one-act comedy of “ Hester’s 
Mystery.” ‘The heroine of that work was a woman-farmer ; the scene 
was a farm; Joel, the farm-labourer of “ Hester's Mystery,” under- 
went some elaboration and became Old Gunnion—owing his existence, 
as Mr. Pinero avers, to the author’s rambles and studies in Kentish lanes. 
Mr. Carton, on Mr, Pinero’s behalf, announces that Christiana, the gipsy- 
girl of “The Squire,” had her prototype in Bella, a character in yet 
another of Mr. Pinero’s plays called ‘‘ Bygones.”. But when all this has 
been said, can it be pretended that the close resemblance existing between 
“The Squire” and “Far from the Madding Crowd” is satisfactorily 
accounted for? : It must be borne in mind that this resemblance is so 
strong that, as a London manager has described the case to Mr. Carr, it 
would be madness now to produce the play which Mr. Hardy, with Mr. 
Carr’s assistance, has legitimately and avowedly founded upon the novel ; 
it thas been absolutely forestalled by “The Squire ” of Mr. Pinero. 

I have stated the facts of the case, and fairly, Ithink. ‘The dialogue 
of “ The Squire” is admitted to be Mr. Pinero’s; at any zate it is not 
F 2 
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claimed by Mr. Carr, who is fighting Mr. Hardy’s battle. But. the 
structure and characterisation of “The Squire” have been, as Mr. Carr 
alleges, derived from the novel. Frankly, Mr. Carr charges Mr. Pinero 
with plagiarism. How otherwise, Mr. Carr demands, is an explanation to 
be found for the fact that Mr. Pinero’s heroine is a young-woman farmer ? 
Young-women farmers rarely exist in real life. Why do some half-dozen 
of Mr. Pinero’s dramatis persone so closely reflect Mr. Hardy’s characters 4 
Why is Miss Verity so like Bathsheba? Why does Thorndyke seem a 
reproduction of Troy? Why do Hythe and Felicity Gunnion remind 
everyone of Oak, or Boldwood, and Fanny Robin? Why are there scenes 
and situations in the drama, not to speak of its tone, atmosphere, and 
accessories, that seem bodily transplanted from the novel? “ Mere 
chance,” says Mr. Pinero. “ Plagiarism,” explains Mr. Carr; and his case 
is certainly very strong; the resemblances are so numerous that the pro- 
bability that they are due to design rather than to accident gains force 
more and more, as upon a system of arithmetical progression. 

But for Mr. Pinero’s emphatic denial, who would acquit him of the 
charge of borrowing from the book? And, in virtue of his emphatic 
denial, is he to be absolutely acquitted? I must candidly own that, as 
far as I am concerned, I cannot bring myself to accept his denial so 
implicitly. I arrive at this decision with exceeding reluctance. But I 
think he must have read the book at an earlier date than he has stated ; 
and I think that in writing his play he availed himself of the book toa 
greater extent than he seems conscious of, or than he is willing to admit. 
I think that he has fallen into an error common among dramatists: that 
he has overvalued his own inventiveness and underrated the sources of 
his inspiration. Possibly De Quincey’s apologies for the plagiarisms of 
Coleridge may be held applicable to the plagiarisms of Mr. Pinero: 
‘Many of his plagiarisms were probably unintentional, and arose from that 
confusion between things floating in the memory and things self-derived 
which happens at times to most of us that deal much with books on the 
one hand and composition on the other. An author can hardly have 
written much who does not sometimes detect himself, and perhaps, 
therefore, sometimes fail to detect himself in appropriating the thoughts, 
images, or striking expressions of others. It is enough for his conscientious 
self-justification that he is anxiously vigilant to guard himself from such 
unacknowledged obligations and forward to acknowledge them as soon as 
they are pointed out.” 

One word more. That Mr. Pinero ever saw the manuscript of 
Mr. Carr’s dramatic version of Mr. Hardy’s novel, or had any infor- 
mation from the managers of the St. James’s Theatre concerning that 
production, I do not for a moment believe-—Dvurtron Cook. 


Ir is a very easy thing not to write a tragedy. It is extremely difficult 
to write a successful original play of any kind. Only a few years ago, 
English adapters of French plays did not scruple to revendicate origi- 
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nality for the works they translated wholesale from the French, German, 
and other foreign sources. Some of these gentlemen of manubial pro- 
pensities (as space is limited, I shall not give a list of their names) even 
had the cool effrontery to print the dramas thus purloined without any 
acknowledgment whatever of their indebtedness to the original authors. 
At French’s theatrical library in the Strand may be purchased almost any 
play represented in London twenty or thirty years ago, and on its title- 
page will be found the name of some English dramatist of that period, 
gracefully surmounting a pyramid of plays, all “ original” certainly, but 
not so in our language. 

At the present time, owing to the more extended knowledge of 
foreign dramatic literature possessed by many of the gentlemen who 
fulfil the functions of critics, it is a hazardous experiment to palm upon 
the public “ new and original” plays conveyed bodily from the repertory 
of the French stage. That convenient mode of spoliation is consequently 
at an end, except in the form of avowed adaptation. Plagiarists are 
driven to devices less liable to immediate discovery and exposure, in order 
to obtain for their dramas the proud cachet of originality. 

There is, morally, no distinction whatever between borrowing the 
plot and characters of a foreign play, to make of them an English play, 
and borrowing the scenes and peftsonages of an indigenous or a foreign 
novel, for a similar purpose. From an ethical point of view, suppression 
of the original source is equally reprehensible in both cases, and the 
plagiarism not less flagrant. It may be conceded that potent commercial 
reasons not infrequently induce adapters of foreign novels to ignore 
the authors whom they have placed under contribution, and this occurs 
usually when there is promise that the fraud may, haply, remain unde- 
tected. But the confidence of the plagiarist in the superficiality of the 
public is occasionally misplaced. He must then either make a confession 
humiliating to his pride and vanity, or take refuge in the plea of “ coinci- 
dences.” Generally, the latter alternative is chosen, and the delinquent 
protests that the identity of his work with the work of another is purely 
(though miraculously) accidental, and might easily occur to dozens of 
writers. These quillets are worthy of Fluellen : 

“Tf you look in the maps of the ’orld, I warrant, you shall find, in 
the comparisons between Macedon and Monmouth, that the situations, 
look you, is both alike. There isa river in Macedon ; and there is also 
moreover a river at Monmouth ; it is called Wye, at Monmouth ; but it 
is out of my prains what is the name of the other river ; but ’tis all one, 
tis alike as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is salmons in both.” * 

It would, perchance, require considerable stretching of this ingenious 
dialectic to make it cover coincidences carried too far, and in these cases 
the culprit would act wisely in making a virtue of necessity, and con- 
fessing that he has adapted the ideas of another. Adaptation is not 
regarded as a very elevated form of stage work, but it is not an offence 
against decency. Plagiarism is.—J. Mortimer. 


* King Henry V., Act iv., Scene 7. 
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‘Th indictment eontains two counts, The first, that T have adapted for 
the stage a novel written by Mr. Thomas Hardy, without the pernrission 
of the author or the merest acknowledgment: of the source of my work. 
The second, that: in dramatising this novel I surreptitiously availed myself 
of af: existing’ dramatic: version, prepared by Mr. Hardy and: “ modified” 
by his friend, Mr. Comyns Carr, in order to overcome: “sundry difficulties” 
which the novel presents as a stage story. 

My answer to the first. charge appeared promptly. I have little. ta 
add’ to it; nothing to take away from it. I re-assert its: strict truth. 
“ My play originated, long before I had opened a book of Mr: Hardy’s, in 
a@memorandum which I have now before me in my note-book. Thisis the 
memorandum :: ‘The notion of a young couple: secretly married, the girl 
about to become # mother, finding that a former wife isin existence. The 
heroine amongst. those who: respect and love her.. The fury of a rejected 
lover, who: believes her to be a guilty woman, Two men face to face at 
night-time. Qy. Kill the first- wife?’ When the opportunity came to me 
to follow this idea I beat about for a locality for my dramatic action. In 
attempting to illustrate rustic life I followed a plan which I had pursued 
some time previously in my little play called “Hester's Mystery,’ pro- 
duced at the: Folly Theatre, and which plan I had continned in a three-aet 
play; a village love-story, never yet performed. Im ‘Hester's Mystery’ my 
principal character was.a woman-farmer, my scene a farm. ‘The Squire” 
is: simply the: result of the encouragement I received at this time: I 
thought it was worth while still to try and get the seent of the hay over 
the footlights, and this induced me to again fix the action of a play in a 
raral district; Gunnion is an elaboration of Joel in ‘ Hester’s Mystery,” 
and Joel owed. his existence to some rambles in Kentish lanes. But it 
was not till long after “Hester's Mystery’ had been produced, and when 
the notion of “The Squire” was thoroughly in my head, and after I had 
hinted the scheme: to Mr. Hare; that I. read Mr. Hardy’s charming books 
‘Far from the Madding Crowd” and *The Trumpet: Major.’ Those 
readers of “Far from the Madding Crowd ’ who witness my play will have 
no difficulty, I venture to think, in perceiving that my motive, characteri- 
sation, and dialogue differ’: wholly from Mr: Hardy’s; I merely put my 
horse’s head’ to the. open country and’ take the same hedges and ditches 
with. him, though, perhaps, my hack is avery sorry one and lacks the bload 
and: musele: of. ny neighbour’s animal.” 

Upon this: Mr. Carr wrote:: “Mr.. Pinero tells us that the notion of 
his: play was’ entirely original, and he: naively produces a: memorandum 
from his pocket-book, so: that we. may judge for ourselves how far the 
originality extended, that: when he: had settled this notion im his own mind 
he hinted: the:scheme to Mr. Hare, and that it was only when he had got 
so-far that he: read: Mr.. Hardy’s: novel. For what reason, or at: whose 
suggestion he twmed ta the study of Mr. Hardy's work at this particular 
jancture, E do not pretend: to say..... . That Mr. Pinero-does not appre- 
ciate the force of his own memorandum is: at least. perfectly clear; forse 
far as structure and characterisation go the memorandum, plus the novel, 
is ‘The Squire.’ Mr. Pinero’s dialogue is;,asfar as I know, all his own, 
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and if he had made bold enough to borrow again from Mr. Hardy he 
would, I think, have vastly improved. his play.” 

To which I replied : “ Mr. Carr thinks: my original notion, contained 
in my memorandum, tallies with the story of the novel. Not at all. My 
central idea—a loving couple believing themselves to be man and wife, 
the woman in the desperate eondition of my Kate Verity, sundered through 
no absolute fault on either side, and turning from each other voluntarily, 
from a strict.sense of duty—is like nothing in Mr. Hardy’s book.. Mr. Carr 
kindly makes me a present of my dialogue, etc.” With regard to my 
“reason” for reading Mr. Hardy’s: novel, I stated that: “I read Mr. 
Hardy’s two novels, with many others of various authors, for no earthly 
reason but that if one reads only good fiction one must. arrive at. books 
written by Thomas Hardy.” And to this my friend and old companion 
Mr. Carton added: “I remember: it. was at my casual suggestion that 
Mr. Pinero read, amongst other books, Mr. Hardy’s two novels, ‘ Far 
from the Madding Crowd’ and ‘The Trumpet Major ;’ and I remember 
most distinctly that this occurred long after Mr. Pinero had imparted to 
me his plans for the play which now occupies the stage of the St. James's 
Theatre.” 

I desire to add a few words to all this: I trust that. nothing will ever 
induce me to employ any rough literary tact I may possess, or acquire 
hereafter, in the committal of a mean action ; but surely both Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Carr are singularly ignorant of the bad ways of the world 
if it has never struck them that were I really indebted to Mr. Hardy 
for the story of ‘“The Squire,” nothing would have been easier than for 
me to have concealed my obligation. For instance, create a mother, or 
father, or both for Kate Verity ; turn Thorndyke into @ sailor (it would 
have served my purpose equally well), and make Gilbert. Hythe a village 
schoolmaster, of the type of Bradley Headstone, and away goes the faintest 
resemblance to Mr. Hardy’s narrative. But when I read Mr. Hardy’s 
book it im no way affeeted my preconceived plan. My story and character- 
isation were at that time firmly in my head, and I did not perceive such 
a resemblance between play and novel as would wrong Mr. Hardy and 
render me liable to an unjust charge. Of eourse I can understand very 
well that if I sow beans im. my garden there is a strong probability of 
their coming up very like the beans of my next-door neighbour; but this 
similarity does not entitle- my neighbour to bring my vegetables. to his 
own table for the delectation of himself and friend. 

With regard to this assumed likeness of play to novel I have, I need 
hardly say, received scores of communications from friends and strangers 
—an extract from one of these communications will show the: drift of all 
of them. “I read “Far from the Madding Cronvd,’” says one man, “some 
years ago. When I saw your play I certainly experienced sensations 
similar to: those E felt when reading the novel—the atmosphere was the 
same. ‘Interested im this controversy I re-read Hardy's book, and I see 
now that the two works are alike only in their local colouring.” 

As to the second eharge—that F have stolen “The Squire” from a 
manuscript play of “Far from the Madding Crowd” submitted by 
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Mr. Carr to Messrs. Hare and Kendal, and afterwards rejected by them— 
I shall always regret my weakness in condescending even to reply to such 
an accusation. As it was, Messrs. Hare and Kendal were the first to 
‘ give a most unqualified denial to this gross and unfounded charge,” and 
to assure the public that, “so far as Mr. Carr is concerned, if his play had 
never been in existence, ‘The Squire,’ line for line, situation for situation 

would be now playing in its present form at the St. James’s Theatre.’’ 
On January 2nd, very briefly, I denied “ with every indignant feeling, 
the wanton accusations made by’Mr. Hardy and Mr. Carr.” And I added, 

“not until the afternoon of Saturday last, the 31st December, did I 
hear of the existence of this adaptation by Mr. Carr of Mr. Hardy’s novel, 
and at this moment I am entirely ignorant of the nature of that or 
of any other adaptation. Moreover, let me state here emphatically that 
my play originated from no suggestion made to me at any time by 
Mr. Hare or Mr. Kendal, but was solely the result of my own plan and 

” 

What, I ask now, are the probabilities in favour of my being .guilty 
of so mean and despicable an act as that which Mr. Hardy and Mr. Carr 
attribute to me? Those who have met me in either of my avocations of 
author and actor, I am sure, can find none. And surely the public, and 
even the critics who have never been backward in allowing me a certain 
skill in the building of my plays, can hardly think it probable that at this 
stage of my career I am compelled to resort to dishonesty as a means of 
overcoming “sundry difficulties” in playwriting. If I were an entirely 
unknown workman, or one whose work had hitherto been remarkable 
only for clumsiness, there would be, perhaps, just one ray of probability 
in the accusation. But now, after some years of labour and study at my 
trade, it is simply preposterous that I am liable to the charge of pilfering 
from a novelist and an unskilled playwright the secret of what makes a 
play acceptable to an audience. If there existed any proof that this adapta- 
tion of “ Far from the Madding Crowd ” is really a good substantial piece 
of work, the matter would assume a slightly different complexion ; but 
Mr. Carr has neglected to inform the public how many managers, and 
theatrical people of position and judgment, other than Messrs. Hare and 
Kendal, have read this adaptation and rejected it. And itis at least 
strange that the London manager who proposed to produce Messrs. Carr 
and Hardy’s play next season, but who has now very promptly returned 
it to them on account of its strong likeness to ‘‘ The Squire,” wrote to me 
so recently as November last stating that he was much in want of a piece 
to produce at his theatre. At any rate, I repeat here what I stated on 
January 4th, that “I have no warmer wish than that Mr. Carr’s play 
should see the light ; its production (as it stood before the performance 
of my piece) will be my best defence.” 

Finally, in answer to those writers who have so eagerly and so venom- 
ously declared against me, I invoke “The Rambler” to speak on my 
behalf : 


“Among the innumerable practices by which interest or envy have 
taught those who live upon literary fame to disturb each other a. 
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their airy banquets, one of the most common is the charge of plagiarism. 
When the excellence of a new composition can no longer be contested, 
and malice is compelled to give way to the unanimity of applause, there 
is yet this one expedient to be tried, by which the author may be degraded, 
though his work is reverenced; and the excellence which we cannot 
obscure, may be set at such a distance as not to overpower our fainter 
lustre. 

“This accusation is dangerous because, even when it is false, it may be 
sometimes urged with probability. Bruyére declares, that we are come 
into the world too late to produce anything new, that nature and life are 
preoccupied, and that description and sentiment have been long exhausted. 
It is indeed certain, that whoever attempts any common topic will find 
unexpected coincidences of his thoughts with those of other writers ; nor 
can the nicest judgment always distinguish accidental similitude from 
artful imitation. There is likewise a common stock of images, a settled 
mode of arrangement, and a beaten track of transition, which all authors 
suppose themselves at liberty to use, and which produce the resemblance 
generally observable among cotemporaries. So that in books which best 
deserve the name of originals, there is little new beyond the disposition 
of materials already provided ; the same ideas and combination of ideas 
have been long in the possession of other hands; and by restoring to 
every man his own, as the Romans must have returned to their cots from 
the possession of the world, so the most inventive and fertile genius would 
reduce his folios to a few pages. Yet the author who imitates his prede- 
cessors only by furnishing himself with thoughts and elegancies out of 
the same general magazine of literature, can with little more propriety be 
reproached as a plagiary, than the architect can be censured as a mean 
copier of Angelo or Wren, because he digs his marble from the same 
quarry, squares his stones by the same art, and unites them in columns of 
the same orders.” ArTHUR W. PINERO. 








A DRAMATIC SCHOOL. 


By Hamitron Aipz. 


?T is rather singular that, of all the arts, the one which 

is perhaps the most popular, judging by the crowds that 

flock nightly to an increasing number of theatres, is 

the only one for which, up to the present time, no 

school or organised system of education upon any con- 

siderable scale has been provided. There was a time 

when the want of such definite routine of instruction 

was supplied by means no longer at our command— 

the constant variety of practice in country theatres, and the stream of 
tradition unbroken for several generations, simultaneously training and 
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exercising the capacities of actors, and maintaining a standard whereby 
their efforts might be gauged. But the stream of tradition is dry, and 
country theatres have no longer stoek companies. The system.of long 
runs in London, and of importing the pieces which have enjoyed them 
into the provinces, is disastrous to the true interests of the Drama. That 
the performances must suffer after a time, and that the best artists in 
the world must unconsciously exaggerate or flag, after the weary iteration 
of months, is self-evident. What the audience is less likely to remember 
is, how this condition of things on the stage necessarily affects the beginners 
im the profession. A young man; let us say, of good appearance and 
manners, who has been sufficiently idle at school to preclude the possi- 
bility of his passing any examination, but who has acquitted himself 
fairly, once or twice, in country-house theatricals, elects to “go upon the 
stage.” It is such nice easy work, involving no preliminary outlay or 
unnecessary “waste of time or labour.” Thanks to his figure and address, 
he may be engaged at a guinea or thirty shillings a week, to walk on and 
say half-a-dozen words in a new piece, where “supers” of good appear- 
ance are wanted. If the piece prove a success, he will probably repeat 
those half-dozen words for two hundred nights consecutively in London, 
after which he will be condemned to wander through the provinces, his 
public utterances being limited to the same sentences. Should he 
be an observant young man, with a taste for mimicry,he will probably 
catch and reproduce the mannerisms of the chief actors whom he sees 
nightly, and at the end of a year or two this is the education for the stage 
which he will have received. As to the development of any latent talent, 
he would learn more by constantly varied practice with a set of strolling 
players in a booth. The difference is much the same as between looking 
on at a ballet and joining in a peasant’s jig, to one who has never learnt 
todance. In the latter exercise he will not, perhaps, acquire the art of 
moving his limbs gracefully ; but he will at least learn to move them 
somehow. 

It is with the view of raising the standard of education on the stage, 
and, by offering some obstacles to indolent incompetency, of clearing the 
ground for the more active and industrious, that an association has lately 
been formed in the hope of creating a School of Dramatic Art. Other 
schemes of a like character have in past years been projected. but, for 
some cause or another, they have all of them collapsed before they reached 
maturity. It is not surprising, therefore, that some of those who should 
be the first to encourage any effort in this direction, look dowbtfully, if 
not despondingly, upon a fresh enterprise to create a nursery for the stage. 
The present association, however, is formed under exceptional conditions, 
and' F venture to hope that by laying these before the public, not only the 
hearty co-operation of the theatrical profession, but the confidence and 
support of all who have the true interests of the Drama at. heart, will be 
obtained. 

The School of Dramatic Art has, then, for its object the technical 
education, on the most moderate terms, of all who desire to become 
players, at or after the age of fifteen. The range and direction of this 
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education will. vary, according’ te: the: studemt’s bent; but it will,.inm all 
cases, include: the study of the English language, elocution, mimicry, 
daneing, and stage-deportment, dramatic literature and the rudiments of 
French ; and, in: the:case of men, fencing and gymnastic exercise. An 
entrance fee of 51: will be charged, except to the children of actors ; and 
the charge for the entire course. of study it: is computed will be from 102 
to 15i. for each. term, the year beimg divided. into three terms. It will he 
open to all members of the profession to.attend the lectures, or follow ane 
branch. of study,.on the payment of certain stipulated fees : and amateurs 
will likewise be admitted to the benefits: of the: school, at, of course;.a 
much higher rate of payment. The General: Committee is composed af 
about. forty gentlemen, who have: no personal interests of any kind to 
serve in the foundation of the school; and. it is hoped that.such names as 
Lerd Wharncliffe, Lord Lytton, Lord Rowton, Alfred Tennyson, Mathew 
Arnold, Henry Morley, Wilkie Collins, A. W. Dubourg, E. Pigott, and 
many others will be sufficient evidence of the character of the undertaking. 

The business arrangements and details of the establishment will be 
managed by an executive committee chosen from the general one. The 
dramatic: direction of studies will be:in the hands of a board. composed. of 
actors, among whom will be Mr. Irving, Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Henry 
Neville, Mr. William Farren, Mr.. Toole, Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. Keeley, 
Miss Genevieve. Ward,, Mrs. John. Wood, and others, some of. whom will 
be. paid instructors. 

There will be a sub-committee:of ladies: imterested in the: welfare of 
the drama. who have promised their personal. supervision, and whose 
attendance at the school oecasionally will, itis felt, be of great value, as 
well as am encouragement to the female students: Among these are 
Lady (Theodore) Martin, Mrs. Fanny Kemble, Mrs. Arthur Lewis, Miss 
Mary Boyle, and Miss Anna Swinwick. Miss Le Thitre will be the 
superintendent. 

The: constitution of the proposed school, as thus briefly set. fortli, 
differs from the Royal Academy of Arts—and has thus beem the subjeet 
of animadversion, and, I venture to think misapprehension—by reason of 
its governing body being wholly disconnected from the stage. But.a little 
reflection will show that herein lies the real strength of the undertaking, 
It is too much to expect the prominent .actors,.who are also, in some cases, 
the. hard-worked managers. of theatres,, to: devote the necessary amount 
of time: to the business: details—the machinery—of such an enterprise. 
We propose to do for the profession what the State does in France. We 
lay the: foundations. of a structure to: which each of our eminent dramatie 
artists: are invited to add a stone. It rests with them whether the 
temple be completed, to which we would beckon the neophytes in art, 
who have nowhere to turn for instruction. Without their active help,-all 
the money and trouble that may be expended upon the organisation of 
this body will be as naught. With that help, we feel confident that the 
stage will not be a refuge for intellectual destitution, as it now threatens 
to become. 

The committee of the School of Dramatic Art deprecate the idea of 
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interfering with the private tuition of the ladies and gentlemen who 
devote much of their time to giving instruction. Class-teaching, the 
constant practice of rehearsals, the learning how to walk, move, and to have 
a distinct dramatic being, these are dependent upon numbers, and upon 
having a stage. Those who can afford to have private lessons, and whose 
elocution is thus being carefully trained, will yet learn much from joining 
@ class engaged—let us say—in studying one of the old comedies, in 
which he or she will have to iearn a variety of parts, and rehearse them 
alternately. Such exercise we hold to be the only means of supplying 
the want which the almost total extinction of stock companies in country 
theatres has created. We could point out young actors of considerable 
talent who, for lack of such exercise, have a certain stiffness in their 
joints, so to speak, and seem incapable of acquiring that artistic pliability, 
without which the range of characters they can fitly represent must 
necessarily be limited. 

All students of the Royal Academy and any other National Training 
Schools of Music will be admitted to follow any special course of 
lectures or lessons without the payment: of an entrance fee. Lectures 
on dramatic literature, on costume, on the throat and voice, with 
reference to articulation, and on other subjects serviceable: to the 
actor in his career, have been promised; and these, if delivered in 
some large area, would prove attractive, it is believed, to others 
besides students. If this be so, another good may be attained— 
the gradual education of audiences as well as actors. Whereas in Paris, 
the public, though unhappily with a relish for unwholesome food, is 
quick to taste every delicate distinction of flavour in the fare set before 
them, our coarser palates detect no difference between the humour that 
should make us laugh and that which is akin to tears. And this is not 
@ question of class, Density of perception is as profound in the stalls 
as in the gallery, minus its enthusiasm, which, even when critically mis- 
directed to the enunciation of virtuous clap-trap, is a relief from the 
apathy of those who shrink from any demonstrations of applause. 

Our audiences—among whom boys and girls are growing up 
who will hereafter minister to our pleasure on the boards—require 
some training to distinguish and to appreciate. The increasing number 
of theatres, of amateur clubs, and private theatricals, tends to this 
end ; but, more than all, the growing desire, so. largely manifested in 
the rising generation, to adopt the stage as a profession. If it will regard 
the art as one demanding serious study—fully as much as either music 
or painting—then we may hopefully look forward to a healthy develop- 
ment of our native talent, to a gradually increasing power of criticism in 
the public, and to a corresponding revival of interest and energy amongst 
our highest dramatic authors. 
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THE ROPE-LADDER. 


A Story or Reat LiFe 


By R. D. Green-Prics. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART THE SECOND.—CHAPTER IIL. 


-@ NE result of the events of the previous evening was a 
decided “head” on the following morning. My wife 
observing that, contrary to my usual custom, I drank 
tea instead of coffee at breakfast, and that I evinced 
an unusual curiosity as to its strength, was not long 
in divining the nature of my indisposition, and while 
I was revolving in my mind the strange scenes of last 
night she interspersed (by way of sympathising with 
me) her duties at the table with phaytal allusions to 

the results of “‘ dining at the club,” “indulging in wine,” etc., varying 
the pastime with suggestions of remedies, the very mention of which 
increased my feeling of sickness. At last a truce to her taunts was 
happily secured by the arrival of the post; my wife’s correspondence 
demanding her undivided attention, I and my head were fortunately 
forgotten. Two or three business letters claimed my attention, and 
while I was opening and reading them, the girls took possession of 
‘** The Times,” the one eager to read the “ Births, Deaths, and Marriages,” 
the other to search for reviews of new novels. Edith was quite au 
courant with the light literature of the day, and would often amuse 
me with the strange persistency with which she would send to Mudie’s 
for the books that were most strongly condemned by the press critics. 
So perverted is the taste of the inveterate novel-reader that an author’s 
success depends far more upon’ the amount of condemnation his work 
meets with at the hands of the reviewer than any praise that could 
be bestowed upon it. The columns of “The Times” this particular 
morning happened, however, not to contain any literary criticisms ; but 
Miss Edith, in search of other light reading, alighted upon a long 
account of the representation of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which 
I had witnessed the night before. 

“‘ Papa,” she all at once broke in, “there is such a long and interest- 
ing account here of the revival of Shakespeare at Drury Lane. The , 
series was commenced last night with the production of ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ and it must have been splendidly put upon the stage, 
and beautifully acted.” 

My poor head began to go round again at the bare mention of the 
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subject, and I tried to change the conversation, but all to no purpose ; 
the wilful child persisted in recounting to me the whole details of the 
performance as she read fhem in ‘the paper. “‘ After\praising the actress,” 
she went on, “who took the part of Hermia, it goes on to speak in 
ecstasies of admiration of the lady who appeared in the character of 
Titania. She is reported to be an American, and although the part of 
Titania did not give her much scope for the exercise of her talents, she 
made a great impression. She is described as very attractive and 
beautiful, and, it is said, performed her part in a manner which stamped 
her as an accomplished actress. I should so like to see her!” 

* So should I,” chimed in Miss Ethel, whose interest in the chronicle 
she had been reading of the domestic events of the outer world shad been 
interrupted by her sister’s account of the play. 

“So should you what, dear?” imterrogatively interposed her mother, 
as she caught Ethel’s words. 

Like to go and see this new American actress, mamma dear.” 

Determined, if possible, to divert the current of conversation, I 
interposed by asking my wife what news her letters contained. 

“Nothing, John. Only a long account of Aunt Clara’s trip to 
Ireland. They are enjoying themselves very much. ‘The rest.are chiefly 
bills.” 

The subject of bills was by no means inviting, so I refrained from 
pursuing the matter of the letters any farther, and, giving way to the 
girls, reluctantly resigned myself to all the miseries they chose to inflict 
upon me. 

“‘ Don’t you think, mamma,” asked Edith, “that Robert might come 
up and take us to the theatre ?” 

Yes,” added Ethel, in her impetuous way, “ of course he might, but 
he thinks of nothing else now than that horrid place Aldershot, and his 
pet regiment.” 

“And very properly too, my dears,” reprovingly remarked Mrs. 
Gardiner ; “ Robert has his studies to attend to, and theatres are hardly 
the places to pursue them in.” 

“Tt would be different, mamma dear,” replied Ethel, evidently dis- 
posed to be argumentative, “if papa would take us, but you know he 
hates theatres so now; don’t you, papa ?’’ 

“Quite right, Ethel, I do dislike theatre-going ; but if you will let 
the matter rest for to-day, I will promise either to take you myself, or to 
find you a suitable escort. But I daresay Robert will be up shortly, 
and then you can personally intercede for his good offices, and I have no 
doubt he will consent to chaperon you.” (I suggested this last alternative 
with perfect safety, knowing that Robert would not be up.) “ Besides,” 
I added, “I don’t suppose the American actress will disappear all at 
once.” 

“There, my dears,” added their mother, “Iam sure your pa is very 
good, and you must not worry him now any more about it. You know 


he dined out last night, and his head this morning won't bear much 
noise.” 
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This quict homethrust, accompanied though if was by a significant 
glance towards the fireside where I was seated, I bore with the most 
perfect complacency, fearing that any protest on my part would only tend 
to prolong a conversation which had already sorely aggravated my 
complaint. Left to my own reflections while the débris of the breakfast 
was being removed, I thought how little this small family world of ours 
knew of the doings of the other members of it! Here were these dear 
daughters of mine treading in the most persistent manner upon the 
tenderest of my corns, and utterly ignorant of the pain they were causing 
me, while seeking to contribute tomy amusement. The day wore on; but 
my head got no better. -As I flatly, but courteously, declined any of the 
remedies which Mrs. Gardiner offered .me,.she managed with feminine 
ingenuity to circumvent me before the evening was spent. This she 
accomplished by sending for the family doctor, who in due time arrived. 
After taking a careful diagnosis of my symptoms, he pronounced me to 
be suffering from severe nervous prostration, arising, as he imagined, from 
overwork at the office. ‘“ Requires absolute rest and change of air, Mrs. 
Gardiner,” was Dr. Johne’s prescription, “‘and I should recommend,” he 
added, “‘Scarborough, or some other such plaee, where he will have 
plenty to amuse him, and change the channel of his thoughts from the 
dry routine of the Educational Department.” 

“He dined out last night, doctor, and when he complained this 
morning, I thought nothing particular about it, believing it to be an 
ordinary bilious attack ; however, as you consider a change needful, we 
will act upon your advice.” 

“Oh do let’s go to Scarborough, mamma, it is such a jolly place, and 
it is just the season there !” now broke in the two girls. 

Before the week was out we were comfortably installed at Scar- 
borough. It was unpleasantly full, and there were amusements enough 
to gratify the most fastidious or hypochondriacal of invalids. We had 
not been there more than a fortnight when among my letters forwarded 
from Campden Hill was one which, for reasons known to myself, I 
carefully put away until I should have an opportunity of reading it alone. 
It ran as follows ; 


*Oxford and Oambridge Club, Pall Mall. 


“Dear GARDINER,—I have been dying to see you for the last three 
weeks—looked -out in vain for you at the club—then called at your 
house at Kensington, and at last have discovered your retreat by 
applying to your son at Aldershot. I really am, after all, rather ashamed 
to bother you about the business ; but ‘ necessity knows no law,’ and I 
am driven to my wits’ end on the subject. You will remember my telling 
you about a new actress we had at ‘The Lane’ named Hecuba Paine? 
Well, she has proved, so far, a wonderful success, and I pictured to my- 
self a winter season with her such as ‘Old Drury’ has not known for 
many along year. It is beside the question to descant on her merits to 
you now. An unlooked-for difficulty has occurred, which I hope you 
may be able to help me in overcoming, hence my troubling you. In an 
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unlucky hour for our lessee, your young Huzzar-boy Robert got 
introduced to her—through me, worse luck ; and he has managed some- 
how to completely turn the girl’s head. We took little notice of this at 
the time, as we see so much of these love-affairs behind the scenes, 
generally ending in smoke. But one fine night, about a month ago, 
your son, after throwing her a bouquet that must have cost him his 
month’s pay—when she made a ‘great hit’ as Titania — suddenly 
decamped, and nothing whatever has since been heard of him in town, 
nor has he, as far as we can learn, explained to Miss Paine the reason of 
his absence. The girl looked sad and pensive the first few nights after 
his disappearance, but we tried our best to cheer ler up. She had the 
society of some of the best young fellows London could produce, and we 
thought she would soon be herself again. In this, however, we reckoned 
without our host. She snubbed us all round, and firmly believes that we 
were parties to Gardiner’s flight. She has now given us notice of her 
intention to terminate her engagement, and threatens to return to 
America, I took the liberty of sending an emissary, a chosen one, to 
Gardiner, at Aldershot, to find out something of this change of front, so 
extraordinary in one of his disposition. But the deuce a bit could anything 
be got out of him, except that he had sworn for the present to eschew 
theatres and stick to his work, and that he could not be held responsible 
for Miss Paine’s movements or determination. In fact he as good as 
politely desired me to mind my own business. 

“‘My reason for writing to you as a last resource is to ask you if you 
could send any sort of explanation to Miss Paine, telling her that you 
are the real cause of your son staying away from the theatre (and, 
indeed, I believe that you are at the bottom of it), and that it is in 
obedience to your wishes he is doing so. You might then suggest that 
you should be sorry to be the unwilling cause of driving so promising a 
young actress from the English stage, in your anxiety that your son 
should make his military studies his first consideration, and the pleasures 
of the stage a matter of secondary moment. If you will pull us through 
this troublesome business, as I think you have the power to do, I shall 
be eternally obliged to you, and you shall be put upon our free list. Let 
me hear from you immediately this reaches you.—Yours sincerely, 

“%o J. Gardiner, Esq.” “ MonorierFr DELL.” 


“ Confound the selfish old fellow,” was my first thought after reading 
the above. “He gets the boy into this mess by introducing him to 
Flora, and now wants me to interfere to save the lessee’s pocket, 
regardless of my feelings and my son’s reputation! Little does he know 
or suspect the power I really possess over this Miss Paine. I will think 
over the matter meanwhile, as I must not show my hand. I will shuffle 
the cards and reply to the letter as well as I can.” 


“ Dear Sm Monormrr,”—I wrote,—“ Your letter has found me here, 
trying to recruit my health from overwork, and it has not helped my 
digestion to-day. It is true I forbade my son continuing his visits to 
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your theatre. It would have been more kind in you had you warned me 
earlier than you did of the serious state of things going on with him 
there. "When, however, you ask me to interfere with Miss Paine in her 
free right to terminate her engagement at your theatre, I consider that you 
are making a request which nothing would justify me in acceding to. I 
should think, from the description you gave me of Miss Paine, as a 
young lady possessed of a decided will of her own, that she would hardly 
be disposed to alter any determination she may have come to, at the 
instigation of a perfect stranger like myself. You will, therefore, pardon 
me if I decline to attempt to advise her in the matter. Touching the 
allusion to your free list, I do not think it at all likely that I should. 
avail myself of so generous an offer, as I seldom frequent theatres now. 
I might also add, that the offer, considered in conjunction with the 
request contained in your letter, partakes somewhat of the character of 
one of the offences with which our political opponents at Sandwich and 
Oxford are charged. 

“On my return to town, I shall hope to hear that you have cuntallell 
upon Miss Paine to retract her threatened discontinuance at Drury Lane. 
—I am, dear Sir Moncrieff, yours sincerely, 


“To Sir Moncrieff Dell.” “J. GARDINER.” 







Some two or three days after writing this letter, and when we had 
nearly outstayed our holiday at Scarborough, I observed in the list of 
arrivals at the Grand Hotel, “ Miss Hecuba Paine, from the Langham 
Hotel, London.” Fortunately I was alone when I made the discovery, 
or the ejaculation which escaped my lips, as my eyes took in the words, 
would certainly have led, had my wife or the girls been present, to 
unpleasant explanations. 

“Confound the girl!” was my very audible soliloquy; and as I 
looked round the room to assure myself that no one heard me, I pictured 
to myself my wife’s astonishment and my own confusion as she inquired : 
“What girl do you mean, John?” 

Do what I would, make whatever good siielione I would, I seemed 
fated to be haunted by Flora Carlisle wherever I went. Scarborough is 
very different to London, where two persons might live a whole lifetime 
without meeting one another. Here, thought I, I am bound to run 
across her, no matter what precautions I may take to evade her. Nor 
was I mistaken. In less than forty-eight hours of the time when I first 
became aware of her presence in the town I met her. I was taking my 
customary morning “ constitutional” on the pier, when I met point blank 
a handsome woman, attired in a serge costume plainly but elegantly made 
and trimmed. There was nothing outré in her dress, none of that ill- 
assortment of colours so offensive to the eye which I had been accustomed 
to see on the pier. It looked what it was—plain, good, and ladylike. 
She walked with that elasticity of movement which was so conspicuous 
on the stage when I saw her as Titania) Her face was somewhat paler 
than I remembered it, but there remained the old fire in those bright 
expressive eyes, and those lips had lost nothing of their soft determination. 
THIRD SERIES.,—VOL. V. G 
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There was no mode of eseaping the impemding rencontre short of 
clearing the low railings on the side of the: pier, and taking a “header” 
into the surf below. The fair ship bore down straight for me, and as I 
did not attempt to. “port my helm” or otherwise try to avoid the 
imminent collision, we met face to face. Mine must have beem more 
altered than hers, for my gray hairs had grown apace the last: two years, 
with wrinkles to. match. With one momentary look of recognition, she 
held out her neatly-gloved hand to me, and exclaimed : “ Why, who 
would have thought of meeting you here, and so little altered too? Oh, 
this is happiness! I never expeeted to see you again.” 

If I was taken aback at her first appearance, I was doubly upset at 
this greeting—so natural and earnest im its tone. Although nearly five 
years had elapsed since our last meeting, I felt, as I took her hand in 
mine, that it was but yesterday we had parted. Nota tittle of affecta- 
tion was there in her manner—there was no acting here. It was my long 
lost Flora that caught the hand of her old “ Ladder” again, and carried 
him away with her accustomed vigour; nevertheless, I felt: strangely ill 
at ease, and with difficulty stammered out something about being 
“ delighted to meet Miss—Miss Carlisle again ;” and then, child that. I 
was, I found my eyes filling with tears, and had to give it up. With her 
usual tact, she relieved me from my embarrassment by a few words of 
encouragement, 

“Come along, yow dear old ‘ Ladder,’ and let us: sit down, and we 
will try to make each other understand the past and the present ; the 
future must look after itself. We must have so much to say to each 
other, I wonder whether we shall get through it all.” 

So saying, we moved in the direction of the pier-head, where we took 
possession of “the lover's seat.” As we sat there in deep. and earnest 
conversation, recounting to each other the experiences of the last five 
years, we must have appeared to “the world” a very ill-assorted-looking 
couple ; but what did we care for the world’s opinion? Flora had to tell 
me all about the four most eventful years of her life (I am wrong there ; 
the fifth beat them, I think). Her landing at Liverpool, her sore troubles 
to become accredited with her father’s agents as Fortune Fuller, whom 
they had supposed to be lost, Her eventual journey to America, her 
trials and perplexities there—and great and bitter some of them had 
been, poor child !—her apprenticeship to the stage, and her subsequent. 
return to England, much against the wishes of the New York theatrical 
world, who looked forward to making “a good thing” out of her the next 
season ; and so on, till she was engaged at Drury Lane and obtained 
notoriety as Miss Hecuba Paine. She had, she told me, chosen this 
name, because it reminded her of the island of Cuba, where her poor 
young brother died, and where she learnt dancing. 

“ And so,” she said, “you see, my dear old friend, thanks to 
your good advice and placing my head towards that ‘ladder of 
fame’ I do really believe I have at last got my foot on the 
lowest rung of it; but then,” she added, in a tone which betrayed 
® distrust in her capability to effect the ascent, “I fear it is @ 
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rope-ladder, and very difficult to climb, for already I have lost my 
foothold more than once, and when I met you just now I was debating 
in my mind whether I should not be quite as happy under those 
blue waves as I am wearing this bine dvess: above them ;” and then she 
suddenly broke off, and nothing that I could say or do would induce her 
to go one word further. It needed but little fancy, on my part, to 
picture the rest. For the present, however, it was enough for me to 
have her back again, to have found my lost sheep, and to discover that 
she was still the same pure innocent creature that she was when I so 
heartlessly sent her alome on her mission in life. All allmsion to Robert 
and the theatre was carefully avoided on both sides. Time enough yet 
for that, thought I. Perhaps we differed’ hers; but. at all events she 
allowed me, as heretofore,, to “ beat. the time.”” 

I don’t know how long we had sat out the inquiring gaze of the 
pier-frequenters, but at lasta pang crossed me. It was not one of hunger, 
although the luncheon-hour had Iong come and gone. My visions were 
of an offended wife, anxious to know what had become of me. This 
time, at all events, E would be bold and straightforward; there should 
be no concealment. I would go straight home and relate my meeting 
with Flora Carlisle, a lovely woman, an accomplished actress, and as good 
as she was clever and pretty. “Surely,” thought I. “Maria will be 
pleased to hear of her; glad to weleome her, and proud to learn of her 
success.” 

“Upon my word, Flora, have you amy idea that we have been sitting 
here just three hours? and yet it seems as if it had been but one. I 
must go home now and tell Mrs. Gardiner all about you, and we will 
meet again soon. You must come and see us, you know. I can always 
find you at The Grand; but we are sure to meet here or on the 
Esplanade.” We walked back. together, talking of old times, and I 
parted from her at the steps of her hotel with due formality. 


[To ba. continued. 








On January the 2nd and 4th, the members of the Handsworth 
Amateur Dramatic Club gave the first of a series of dramatic performances 
in St. Michael’s Schools, Handsworth. A clear evidence of the increasing 
popularity of the club was afforded by the Iarge number of ladies and 
gentlemen who attended despite the unpropitious weather. The opening 
programme consisted of Mr. H. T. Craven’s well-known drama, “‘ Miriam’s 
Crime,” concluding with the burlesque operetta, “‘ Artaxominous ye Great,” 
by Mr. T. Anderton. In the drama the characters were very effectively 
impersonated by Messrs. C. J. Stevens, T. J. Hadley, W. R. Hues, 
W. G. Bensley, and H. Lloyd, Mrs. W. R. Hues, and Miss Hues. The 
parts in the operetta were assumed by Messrs. J. W. Smith, C. J. Stevens, 
A. R. Glass, Master P. Muntz, and Miss Hues, intense amusement being 
occasioned by the ludicrous and laughter-provoking representation. 
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IMITATIONS OF GERMAN LAYS AND BALLADS. 


1 
METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


(Anonymous.) 


HIS world is like of beer a flaak— 
We human beings are the beer ; 
To prove this likeness is my task 
And for that purpose stand I here. 


The froth betokens lordly folk, 
For beer, the worthy townsmen stand, 
And, scarce with strength to bear bis yoke, 
The dregs, the tiller of the land. 


When that the cork is first pulled out 

The foaming froth comes bubbling forth ; 
Next, we discern the liquor stout— 

The rest, a thought is scarce deemed worth. 


Yet strength lies only in the beer, 
Of air is but the foaming crown— 

How high so e’er its head it rear 
Even so low it falleth down. 


The dregs are by no man esteemed 
(We know how blind ungrateful eyes !) 
Yet, brought to light, they must be deemed 
The source from which the foam doth rise, 


Now hear the end of this my lay— 
Death sudden visits each man’s home, 
No notice gives—no word doth say, 
But empties out both dregs and foam. 


W. Bearty-Kinastor, 
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o HE English pantomimes have now been 
> running for some five or six weeks; the 
Scotch have been running for rather longer. 
Both will very soon come to a conclusion, 
and the reign of pantomime will then be 
over for the season. The retrospect is not, 
upon the whole, one on which either profes- 
sion or public can be greatly congratulated. 
There has not been, perhaps, any sensible 
diminution in the number of the pantomimes 
produced. The number has certainly been 
slightly reduced in the provinces, where, for 
example, two of the five Glasgow theatres 
have performed comic opera through the Christmas season, and where, 
again, one of the Edinburgh theatres has relied on the attractions of 
sensational drama. In London, however, the pantomime houses are about 
as numerous as ever ; and though in the country there would seem to be 
a growing tendency in the bigger towns to shirk the immemorial “ extrava- 
ganza,” the movement cannot be said to have become, as yet, especially 
portentous. It will probably spread in the larger places and the smaller 
theatres, both because the latter are not always able to compete with their 
more powerful rivals, and also because some managers are acute enough to 
see that the public likes a little variety at Christmas-time, and is glad to 
turn from pantomime to the “legitimate” drama. It is, indeed, almost 
impossible for Londoners to realise the unutterable dulness of a pro- 
vincial town wholly given up to pantomime for two months in the winter. 
This dulness is so strongly felt by those who have been subject to it that 
any variation from it has been heartily welcomed, and hence the success of 
the alternative entertainments that have been put forward. At the same 
time, that species of enterprise has not, as yet, assumed very formidable 
proportions, and so far as the mere extent of it goes, pantomime, both in 
England and in Scotland, stands very much where it did. 

And there is, undoubtedly, something to be said in defence of English, 
orrather British, pantomime, even as it now exists among us. It does one 
great service to the cause of the dramatic art if it only supplies the 
monetary surplus which enables a manager to produce the “legitimate” 
successfully during the remainder of the year. There are many theatrical 
establishments in this country which are practically kept up by the annual 
Christmas production—which, but for the money it brings in, would be 
speedily compelled to close their doors. If there is nothing so expensive, 
there is certainly nothing—or, at least, “ hardly anything”—so lucrative 
as the yearly pantomime ; and, I repeat, if it does nothing more than help 
to render possible in many localities the maintenance of a “ temple of the 
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drama,” that in itself is something to be grateful for. Then there is the 
merit to which Mr. Burnand alluded the other day in “Punch,” and 
which should do much to preserve the existence of pantomime in our 
midst. It is not only (when successful) a source of large revenue to the 
managers, but it is also the means of giving settled and permanant em- 
ployment (for the season) ‘to a very large number of emplloyéa, Of course 
this, in itself, would not be a sufficient raison d’@ime for this or any ether 
kind of entertainment; but it is, at Jeast, an clement im the matter. It 
supplies, at any rate, one argument for not allowing pambomime, even as we 
have it, to disappear. It would be ungenerous, too, met to acknowledge 
the considerable amount of labour, ingenuity, and skill besbowed upon the 
preparation of our pantomimes all over the kingdem. Jt may be safely 
sdid that on mo occasion do managers, artists, achers, amd, indeed, all 
cancerned, take more pains with their work them they do an these 
occasions. Poor, pantomimes may be, and are, pmodmosd im more or less 
profusion; but, if so, it is from lack of “light” smd “lbrass;” it is mot 
from want of energy and perseverance. It is right‘o male this admission, 
because the public, at any rate, are hardly conscious, perhaps, of the efforts 
that are made to please them in this respect. Even the least successful 
production that is put before them has cost, we may be sure, an infinity 
of time and trouble; and in the case of such productions as those of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden it is almost impossible for outsiders to 
realise the measure of attention that has been bestowed upon them. 

There is, however, much to be said upon the other side, and it is in 
the interests of the drama that it should be said. It must be remembered 
that pantomimes are mainly supported by the non-playgoing public. The 
playgoing public patronises them more or less, but it is not for it that they 
are avowedly produced. It is true that Mr. Tennyson, speaking (in his 
sonnet to Macready) of “brainless pantomime,” refers to “those gilt gauds 
men-children swarm to see;” and it would also seem, both from the 
attendance at our theatres, and from the character of the entertainment 
there provided, that it is the taste of such “men-children” that is largely 
regarded by the managers. Ostensibly, however, pantomimes are chiefly for 
the youngsters, and for those of their parents and guardians who accompany 
them to the theatre. Clearly, then, they ought to be adapted for this 
special public. They ought to be such as young people can witness not 
only with pleasure but without harm, and they ought to be such as their 
elders can witness, not only with toleration, but without reprobation. 
The question is, Is this so? Do modern pantomimes tend either to real 
amusement or to genuine edification ? 

To begin at the beginning, one of the chief drawbacks of pantomimes 
at the present day is the monotony of the subjects treated. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the narrowness of the field covered by our 
managers and authors. It is certainly the case that.at the Grecian Theatre 
they have ventured on a production called “Happy-go-Lucky, True Love, 
and Forget-me-not,” and that at the Britannia they have chosen the story 
of “The Enchanted Dove.” It is also the fact that at the Dublin Gaiety 
they have gone so far afield as to fix on the tale of “Lalla Rookh” 
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‘whilst atthe Royal Opera House, Leicester, recourse has been had to the 
ald jJegend of “Herne the Hunter.” Elsewhere, [I observe, separate 
managements have fixed respectively upon “ King Frolic,” “The Old 
Woman ‘that lived iin a Shoe,” “ Mother Bunch,” “The House that Jack 
Built,” “Hop o’ my Thumb,” “Mother Goose,” “Robin Hood,” and 
“St. George and the Dragon.” Bui, if you leave out of the question 
these few praiseworthy lapses from the common, what is the result 
of your inquiries? You find that this year, as on every previous 
occasion, the changes have been rung upon a very few, and these the very 
«oldest and tritest, of the nursery stories. “ Dick Whittington,” “ Robin- 
won Crusoe,” “The Forty Thieves,” “Aladdin,” “Babes in the Wood;” 
* Little Bo-peep,” “Jack the Giant-killer,” “Cinderella,” “ Bluebeard,” 
““ Sindbad the Sailor,” “Red Riding Hood,” “Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
‘“‘ Beauty and the Beast,” and “‘ Goody Two-shoes ;” these are the prevail- 
ing subjects, and the order in which I give them indicates pretty fairly 
their comparative popularity with entrepreneurs. To show, indeed, how 
very limited is the choice of managers, I may draw attention to the fact 
that at Sheffield both houses are devoted to “ Dick Whittington,” whilst 
the same subject has been adopted by two of the three pantomime 
‘theatres at Glasgow. No doubt this collision was in each case purely 
accidental, but it shows how closely managers confine themselves to a 
«small list of subjects. Something of this is owing to the habit that 
obtains in the provinces of shifting about the same production from 
theatre to theatre—libretto, dresses, scenery, and appointments being 
‘bought bodily for the purpose. Still more, however, is owing to the un- 
willingness of entrepreneurs to advance, however so dittle, from the well- 
beaten track. There is a perfect mine of wealth, for instance, in the 
fairy lore of Germany:and Scandinavia; or, to. come nearer home, managers 
aight furbish up for us, once more, some of the delicate compositions of 
fhe late Mr. Planché. Pexhaps they have no great faith in the appetite 
«of ‘the public for such graceful and unvulgar performances ; but at least 
they might make the adventure now and then. 

There would not, however, be so much objection to adhering to the 
old familiar nursery tales, if those tales were only treated by librettists 
and managers in .a becoming spimit. I write in the interests of the 
ehildren. Adults may not, in every case, object greatly to the modifira- 
tions introduced imto the separate legends, or to the amalgamation of 
iseveral legends into one. [Both offices might be performed ingeniously, 
and with a certain proportion of grotesque effect. .As.a matter of fact, 
however, there.is, as a rule, no mgenuity-or grotesqueness in the matter. 
Hither a legend is taken and “adomed” by the “original ” fancies of tho 
‘author, or it is muddled up with one, two, or three others, as the case may ‘be, 
in a manner which is merely unintelligible and irritating. And if these 
processes are distasteful to the adult, who has no great interest in ithe 
‘affair, one way or another, how singularly disagreeable they must be to 
the young imagination of our/boys and gitls, for whom Dick Whittington, 
Aladdin, Red Riding Hood, and Bo-pesp, are almost ‘as real and vivid 
es their own relations! How keenly they must, «nd no doubt do, 
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resent the liberties taken with narratives which they know by heart, and 
which they cherish as a part of their juvenile religion! Such stories 
as those of Dick Whittington and Aladdin are usually followed with 
some respect for the original; but let a pantomime-writer get hold of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” for example, and what a hash he too frequently 
contrives of it! It is bad enough that such familiar tales should be 
modified by librettists as they so often are; it is worse when a tale 
is incorporated with others, and when the result is so thoroughly mixed 
up that the juvenile intellect cannot make head nor tail of it. The 
children, alas! have no means of making their protests effectually 
heard; but those who take thought of their amusements will do well to 
protest strenuously against this deliberate confusion of their favourite 
dreams. We have no business to give such rude shocks to the implicit 
credulity of our little people. 

There is, however, worse behind. This is by no means the only 
degradation to which the old legends are subjected nowadays. They are 
not only falsified and transmogrified; they are, in too many instances, 
vulgarised as well. 

Now, to what do we owe this unfortunate, nay painful, feature of 
pantomime performances? I fear there can be but one answer to the 
question. We owe it to the music-hall element among the performers. 
I do not mean to say that the ordinary “‘ legitimate” comedian is not very 
often vulgar ; he very often is. I do not say that the fault does not 
sometimes lie, to a certain extent, with the librettist, who aims too 
frequently at the gallery. But it is nevertheless to the music-hall 
element that we owe the main portion of that impropriety of word, 
gesture, and “business” which makes so much of our pantomimes un- 
suited to the youthful ear and eye—and not only unsuited to the youthful 
ear and eye, but unpleasant to all people, of whatever age, who possess 
good taste and feeling. We may say of present-day pantomime that the 
trail of the music-hall is over it all. I admit the extreme ability of 
certain music-hall comedians. Nothing could well be cleverer in its way 
than the singing of Mr. G. H. Macdermott, and the acting of Mr. Herbert 
Campbell and Mr. Arthur Roberts. I object, however, altogether, to the 
intrusion of such artists into the domain of pantomime, and I do so 
because they, and others not so able, bring with them, so to speak, an 
atmosphere which it is sad to see imported into the theatre. They 
bring with them not only their songs, which, when offensive in their 
wording, are sometimes made doubly dangerous by their tunefulness ; not 
only their dances, which are usually vulgar when they are not inane ; but 
their style and manner and “gags,” which are generally the most deplor- 
able of all. The objection to music-hall artists on the stage is, not only 
that they help to take the bread out of the mouths of “the profession,” 
which is a minor consideration for the public, but that they have the 
effect of familiarising general audiences, and children especially, with 
@ style and kind of singing, dancing, and “business” which, however 
it may be relished by a certain class of the population, ought steadily 
to be confined to its original habitat. The managers, of course, are very 
much to blame, for it is by their permission, if not by their desire, that 
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youthful ears are regaled with “W’st, w’st, w’st !” and similar elegant 
compositions, Such songs as these would not be tolerated by pater- 
familias in his drawing-room, and yet, when he takes his children to 
the pantomime, they are the most prominent portion of the entertain- 
ment, No doubt he and his children can stay away; but in that case 
it must be openly avowed that pantomime is not virginibus puerisque, 
and if it is not, what, then, is its reason for existing? It will, in that 
ease, have to be confessed that pantomime is dead, and that burlesque 
of the most deteriorated type has usurped its place. 

There are, indeed, signs that pantomime is being rapidly turned into 
that species of “burlesque drama” of which Mr. Hollingshead is the 
chief producer. Mr. Reece’s “ Aladdin ” is virtually a pantomime opening, 
and the resemblance between the two kinds of entertainment is becoming 
more striking every day. In both the chief object of the entrepreneur 
appears to be to put men into women’s parts, and women into men’s, and, 
at the same time, to make as great a display as possible of the feminine 
form. Ido not say that this is a creditable object even in one who 
eaters for the public generally ; but I am quite sure that it is a vicious 
object on the part of one who ostensibly provides a holiday entertain- 
ment for “the children.” A man in woman’s clothes cannot but be more 
or less vulgar, and a woman in male attire, of the burlesque and panto- 
mime description, cannot but appear indelicate to those who have not 
been hardened to such sights. Any way, it must surely be conceded that 
the rows of infinitesimally-clothed damsels who crowd the pantomime 
stage are not the sort of spectacle to which it is judicious to introduce 
the “ young idea,” especially when it is at that age at which curiosity 
concerning the forbidden is beginning to display itself. Over and over 
again must mothers have blushed (if they were able to do so) at the 
exhibition of female anatomy to which the “highly respectable” 
pantomime has introduced their children. And so much of this, too, is 
so utterly and thoroughly gratuitous. There can be charming ballets 
without reducing the coryphées almost to nudity.* Processions can be 
so costumed as to be eminently picturesque without impropriety. And, 
as regards the principals in pantomime, why must the hero always 
be a woman dressed in tights and tunic? and why must the comic “ old 
woman” always be aman? Have we not plenty of youthful premiers 
and feminine comedians? Why should professional “old women” and 
young “walking gentlemen” be banished from pantomime? A genuine 
“boy prince” would, I think, be an attraction in productions of this 
sort, and I don’t see why the mother of Aladdin should not be enacted 
by a lady of suitable capacity. 

I come, lastly, to a consideration of pantomime itself. How much of 


* I say there can be charming ballets, but how much less is done in this 
direction than might be done! Asa rule how meaningless, how utterly devoid of 
connection with the story, is this part of a pantomime performance! It is 
in vi et armis, and has rarely even the merit of intrinsic grace. Something might 
be said, too, as to the monotonous character of the annual transformation-scene, 
which has as little connection with the story as the ballet, and into which scenio 
artists appear afraid to import the slightest element of originality. When, I 
wonder, shall we see the last of the unfortunate strapped-up “ fairies” ? 
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i, ig there, a8,a rule, in the performances to which it gives its mame? 
The “comic scenes,” as they are ironically called, have not only no 
earthly connection with the “opening,” but are now reduced to com- 
parative brevity, and consist, generally, of much “fun” of the rough- 
and-ready sort, tempered by mechanical “tricks,” and by, perhaps, 
some feat of dexterity on the part of the clown and his assistants. How 
much of this, however, is strictly pantomime? The harlequin and colum- 
bine are about its only representatives, and their part of the performance 
is now brought down to very small dimensions, as, indeed, it deserves to 
be, considering its triteness and its lack of interest. Pantomime is now 
represented mainly, at any rate—for there are a few good pantomimists 
living, some of them now performing at the London theatres—by troupes 
of contortionists of the Girard sort, people who only frighten the chil- 
dren out of their wits and make them anxious to get home. Apart from 
this, the only thing pantomimic in modern pantomime is the “ tumbling” 
indulged in by the comic characters in the “opening,” varied by the 
stale and dismal anties of “cats” and “monkeys” and the like. In 
fact, were it not for the scenery, and the dresses, and the properties, and 
the music (so far as it is not music-hall in origin), I do not know what 
modern audiences would find to amuse and edify them im the pantomimes 
provided for them. Occasionally there is a genuinely comic actor, like 
Mr. Groves at Glasgow and Mr. Wainwright at Manchester, and now and 
then there is a really pleasing vocalist, like Miss Poole at Newcastle and 


Mr. Child at Birmingham. But though pantomime seems at present to 
hold its own, I do not see how it can long continue to do so, unless some 
radical change is made in the conditions under which it is represented in 
this country. 








MODERN TONE-PAINTING. 


BS HAT class of musical composition which claims to be 
descriptive and narrative is as decidedly in vogue at the 
present time in this country as in Germany. Its utter- 

ances are preferentially orchestral, and therefore necessarily 
leave a great deal to the imagination, even of the cultivated 
and sympathetic musician. It does not altogether disdain to 
utilise the human voice, recognising that organ’s instrumental 
value as a producer of peculiar and extremely beautiful 
nuances of tone-colour, not to be elicited from any known 
contrivance in the way of metal, wood, or strings. Neither does it insist 
that vocal sounds should be entirely dissociated from articulate words 
having relation to the subject dealt with by the composer, whether it be 
in the nature of a story or a phase of human passion—an incident or 2 
landscape—natural phenomena, such as a storm or an earthquake, or 
supernatural phenomena, such as a fiend’s orgy or a conclave of ghosts; 
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but it inclines to regard the libretto as mot absolutely essential to the 
exponence of either action or feeling—as a concession to the undeveloped 
intelligence and imperfect appreciativeness of the musical public, for 
which, after all, the compositions in question are created, prepared, and 
produced. Like the sign-painter who, deeming it desirable to obviate any 
doubts that might arise in those contemplating his works as to the exact 
genus and character of the animals he portrayed, inscribed in large 
letters under his counterfeit presentmenis, “This is a White Horse,” or 
“ This is a Green Lion,” as the case might be, the descriptive composers 
condescend to supply their audiences, at intervals, with verbal explanations 
of the tone-pictures, situational or passional, in course of delineation by 
the orchestra, 
* * * x . 

For these explanations the public should be grateful. Lacking them, 
the listener to an orchestral depictment of an incident or an emotion, 
however keenly receptive of musical impressions, might readily be led to 
form erroneous conclusions; for one arrangement of successive sounds 
may, by different intelligences and with apparently equal intrinsic justifi- 
cation, be diversely interpreted as intended to convey the idea of one or 
another action—such actions, of course, having some leading characteristic 
in common. Thus, the same progressive series of intervals that an 
ingenious descriptive composer might employ to represent the scaling of 
a lofty castle-wall by an ardent and agile hero would be equally 
appropriate to the climbing of a difficult chimney by an illiterate but 
conscientious sweep. For example, the Liebestrank motive in “ Tristan and 
Isolde” is intended by Wagner to convey to the ear the idea of an 
aphrodisiac, or love-philter, by a double artifice of melodic form and 
harmonic contrivance. A single note is made to give birth to a chord, 
which is semitonically enlarged at both its extremities, and during that 
process, is fitted with a fundamental bass that enables it to attain an 
absolutely novel and unexpected resolution. Knowing beforehand that 
the musical description of .an aphrodisiac is to be set forth in this motivo, 
the sensitive and impressionable musician, when he hears it for the first 
time, can scarcely fail to be struck by its exquisite appositeness to the 
mystic and maddening potion it professes to represent in sound. The 
semitonic development of the chord, upwards and downwards simul- 
taneously, is sufficiently significant of a creeping, encroaching power— 
gradual but rapid, subtle but irresistible—such as might well lurk in 
every drop of an enchanted liquor ; whilst the voluptuous surprises sprung, 
so to speak, upon the ear by successive enharmonic transitions exercise an 
intoxicating effect upon the senses which, by a very slight effort of a 
musician’s imagination, may influence him in much the same way as a 
love-philter, from the Wagnerian point of view, might be expected to 
infinence an operatic hero. The methods employed by the composer of 
the Liebestrank motive to compound the musical equivalent of an 
inflammatory elixir are at once so ingenious and telling that they 
instantly carry conviction of their descriptive truthfulness to the mind 
already prepared to consider them as aphrodisiacal But the mind not so 
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prepared might conceive them to be representative of some out-of-the-way 
incident, such as, for instance, the attempts of two or three serpents, 
obedient to the snake-charm, to issue from a basket in opposite directions 
by graceful writhings and sleek glidings; or, again, of such physical 
phenomena as the serial and sympathetic yawnings of a couple of languid 
lovers, suffering from a surfeit of one another’s society. 

* * * * . 

This susceptibility of descriptive music to diversity of interpretation 
is the défaut de la cuirasse of the theory, so uncompromisingly 
endorsed by those truly great geniuses Berlioz and Liszt, as well as 
by many other less-gifted modern composers—to wit, that certain 
sequences and combinations of musical tones are, in and of themselves, 
absolutely pictorial and narrative ; that is to say, that they can and must 
convey certain distinct impressions of form and colour, feeling and fact, 
to a musician’s eye and understanding through his ear. Undoubtedly 
they convey impressions more or less shapely and vivid in proportion to 
the sensibility and imaginativeness of the hearer; but those impressions 
are not individually unique or necessarily identical in any two of the 
minds entertaining them. Let us suppose something extremely unlikely 
—there would be little merit in supposing it were it probable—i.e. that a 
cultivated and refined musician, blind from his birth, unacquainted with 
any language save Egyptian of the eighteenth Dynasty, and never having 
throughout his whole life heard a note of Hector Berlioz’s music, happens to 
stray into St. James’s-Hall just as the fourth part of “‘ Faust” is being 
performed, under the direction of Charles Hallé. His infirmity precludes 
him from consulting the libretto as to the special meaning of each 
successive number ; nor can he gather any information in that direction 
from those around him, being utterly ignorant of all the tongues spoken 
by the inhabitants of the terrestrial globe at the present time. He listens 
with rapt interest to Margaret’s intensely pathetic lament, to Faust’s 
** Invocation of Nature,” to his subsequent Temptation and Fall, and to 
the frantic aerial gallop of Mephisto and his dupe, mounted on two sable 
steeds of Tartarean breed. As they tear along, bent on saving Gretchen 
from the headsman’s axe, sheeted ghosts and skeletons gather round them, 
gibbering and shrieking dismally ; foul birds clap their dusky wings and 
utter dreadful croakings ; the wind howls, the demon-horses tramp 
furiously, hideous nondescripts grunt and groan and yell and screech with 
ever-increasing force and insistence. Suddenly, when the appalling din 
is at its very loudest, horses and riders plunge with startling abruptness 
into a yawning abyss. You can hear them fall to the very bottom—an 
ingenious orchestral contrivance, in which the gong plays an important 
part, renders this illusion quite complete and perfect, always provided that 
previous acquaintance with the music or steadfast watchfulness of the 
explanatory notes appended to the text of the libretto has revealed to you 
the meaning of the tone-picture and taught you when to expect the 
crowning catastrophe. Thus instructed, you cannot fail to recognise the 
latter when it comes off ; nay, more, it is ten to one, if your musical organisa- 
tion be of a quality somewhat above the average, that you will have seen 
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Faust and Mephisto fall with your mind’s eye, and that you will say to your- 
self with conviction: “No other conceivable sound-effect could possibly 
have imparted to me the actual sensation of that awful plunge into the very 
mouth of hell; there can, indeed, be no doubt as to what Berlioz meant in 
this particular instance at least.” His meaning is, indeed, clear, subjected 
to the light of the libretto ; and probably no living composer could have 
expressed it musically with greater power, directness, and intelligibility. 
* * * * 

But how will it have been interpreted by our blind dilettante of the 
Egyptian persuasion, to whom, however, the language of music, being 
universal, offers no difficulty that is not common to every appreciative 
amateur in the room? The whole episode above described may have 
represented to his fancy the mental torments of a murderer under sentence 
of death and awaiting execution—a tone-picture of moral and physical 
agony culminating in the dreadful fulfilment of doom upon the scaffold. 
The gibbering of Berlioz’s ghosts may sound to him like a musical version 
of the throes of a guilty conscience ; in the accelerated tramp of Berlioz’s 
demon-horses he may hear the terrible haste of the minutes that hurry a 
forfeited human life on and on, faster and faster, to its grisly close ; and 
finally, when Faust and Mephisto are precipitated into the infernal chasm, 
he may imagine that the orchestral -hangman has drawn the bolt, hurling 
down the orchestral criminal to the very end of his mortal tether with a 
hideous crash. The music is equally liable to either interpretation, and 
justifies the one no less completely than the other. - It is only Berlioz’s 
own explanation of his intention in composing it (set forth in the libretto) 
that enables us to make certain of its meaning. 

* * * * + 

In short, tone-painting—as it is the fashion (imported from Germany) 
amongst certain “intense” English amateurs to call orchestral music of 
a descriptive character—does not, and cannot, even when executed by a 
master hand, depict incident, scenery, or passion with such indisputable, 
unequivocal accuracy that a highly-cultivated musical intelligence, 
unassisted by explanatory words, will infallibly recognise the object or 
subject dealt with by the composing artist. It matters not whether those 
words be put into the mouth of a vocalist, or interpolated in a score (as 
in the case of Gounod’s “ Funeral March of a Marionette”), or worked 
up into the erudite paragraphs of a “synthetical analysis ;” without them 
no composer, however mighty his genius, can make the musical public 
understand what he means. As long as there shall be books and pro- 
grammes, varying in price between sixpence and half-a-crown, to inform 
you categorically that such a phrase in an orchestral work means a green 
tree, and such another a love-pang or a sword-cut, you will be enabled to 
seize the true significance of those “ tone-paintings” with a promptitude 
agreeably flattering to your self-esteem—but no longer. Left to the com- 
poser and yourself, you will in all probability find yourself mistaking a 
suitor’s raptures for spasms of indigestion, and a calm radiant sunset for a 
dark and gloomy forest glen or vice versa. Pictures in sound are the 
converse of good little boys, being heard and not seen. For that very 
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reason they require verbal explanation to render them intelligible. 
Forlorn of “ Argument” or “Glossary,” many of the pictorial composi- 
tions which nowadays enjoy an established reputation—amongst musical 
enthusiasts of the “advanced ” school, that is to say—for vividness of 
narrative and aecuracy of descriptiveness, could scareely have failed to 
impress: those hearing them for the first time as bearing an unpleasant 
family likeness to the. “ idot’s tale,” according to Shakespeare’s definition 
— full of sound and fury, signifying nothing !” 
Wm. Brarry-Kinesrow. 








ONE NIGHT AT THE PLAY. 


Y¥ the firelight I sit gazing deep in love’s embers, 
All alone with the wail of the wind for a tune ; 

Old loves that were chill’d by life’s icy Deeembers— 

Past lives that endured with no love for their June. 
Alone as I dream, with the past for reflection, 

On the losses of years and the gain of a day, 
It is strange how one face with a wealth of affection 

Rekindles the light of one night at the Play. 


For many a year through the world we had wandered— 
You pure in the meadows, I lost in the town ; 
But you would have hoarded what I may have squander’d, 
And you might have cherish’d what others flung down ! 
Then, suddenly meeting, our lives came together 
In Fate’s incomplete and mysterious way ; 
Say, was it not true that we tasted love’s weather, 
And sailed far away that one night at. the Play ? 


Well; all that I know is just this—that I met you, 
A sympathy beamed from your lips and your eyes ; 

There is nothing on earth that could make me forget you, 
Or deaden the thrill of your whisper’d replies. 

How little they knew, when they played for our pleasure, 
In the old unconcerned and mechanical way, 

That we longed to extend their romance beyond measure, 
For we were in dreamland, that night at the Play. 


’Twas only a. dream—and there came an awaking ; 
Too subtle: the pleasure ; hope travell’d too fast. 
But the hand that had given a tremble on shaking, 
My pressure returned when we parted at last. 
So I wonder if ever old Time, the arranger, 
To where you are dwelling will point. me the way? 
If I come, would you welcome the soul of the stranger 
Whe led. you to dreamland, one night at the Play ? os 
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A VISIT TO NEWGATE 


- By H. Scatrz Witson. 
se 
HE house of doom is doomed. If it be 
not at once pulled down, Newgate, the 
grim and ghastly—with all its associa- 
tions, with all its memories of crime 
and of the last dread penalty exacted by 
the law for the worst of crimes—will © 
soon practically cease to exist in its old 
eharacter of permanent prison. Hence 
we felt impelled to visit Newgate, while 
it still remains the prison that it has so 
long been. 
Morbidezza in art somewhat resem- 
- ’ bles blue-mould in cheese—both have 
a certain charm, both indicate declension 
and decay. The feelings which a sight of Newgate inspire are mainly 
morbid ; they spring from that part of our many-sided nature which, 
oeeasionally, and im the absence of healthier subjects for thought, takes a 
kind of surreptitious pleasure in ghost stories, in superstition generally, 
and im the realistic records of the vulgarly horrible. The better loftier 
part of our intelleet is in abeyance while we contemplate the scenes and 
consider the details of the end of the murderer; we look, as it were, 
through blood-coloured glass. It is with a strain of nerve, with a sinking 
of the heart, with a demoralisation of the fancy, that we see the sights 
and listen to the stories of Newgate. : 

Happily, capital punishment ought to be easy of abolition. So soon 
as the murderer ceases to murder capital punishment ceases to exist ; for 
the murderer is, in his own case, as in that of his victim, the inflicter of 
capital punishment. Newgate itself is certainly a triumph of architecture ; 
the building thoroughly expresses its purpose. How terribly impressive 
is that hard iron tomb; that tomb of criminal men who have compelled 
their fellow-men to deprive them of misused liberty, or of murder-tainted 
life. No windows open frank and fearless eyes upon the busy street 
beside, or on the wide space before it. ‘From outside no eye can look 
into its gloomy holds. The governor’s house in the middle is a human 
touch, and suggests controlling honesty placed amid subdued lawlessness 
and violence, There; too, is the dark fatal door—that ‘“ death-door ”— 
only opened whem a criminal passed through it to pay the penalty of his 
guilt upon that dusky scaffold, high-raised above the upturned mass of 
white faces, and standing direetly opposite crowded windows and thronged 
housetops. 

It is’ eight o’clock on a Monday morning, and, amid the striking of 
many clocks and the tolling of one dismal bell, three figures appear im 
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dreadful prominence upon the lofty platform. One is a white-surpliced 
clergyman, another is a tightly-pinioned passive man, while the third is 
a figure of sinister meaning, which competes for mob-popularity with the 
criminal himself. The crowd is hushed—bare-headed. The busy man 
swiftly draws a white cap over the head of the passive figure. A moment 
and the scaffold is again empty. Only a tense strained rope depends 
from the crossbeam, and the last dread sentence of the law has been 
fulfilled. 

We entered Newgate by the door which, on the other side of the 
governor's house, forms a kind of counterpart to the “ death-door.” 
Spikes surmount a low black gate, which opens as we are admitted by 
a janitor. Our credentials are examined, an official is told off to take 
us over the building, and as we commence the mournful tour of inspection 
we feel the shadow of the prison gloom descending upon fancy and on 
thought. We feel something of the weight and horror of Newgate. 
Various human pursuits develop men who are singularly fitted for their 
duties. "We were greatly struck by one of the head officials ; he was a 
man—firm, clear, kindly ; evidently resolute in the discharge of duty, 
but withal humane, considerate, thoughtful. He had, we were told, been 
present at every Newgate execution during five-and-twenty years, and he 
had known all the criminals who had been incarcerated there previous to 
their death. A light clear gray eye, incisive, vigilant, resolute, unsenti- 
mental; a ruddy, healthy, manly face, intelligent and full of force, 
rendered his aspect distinctive ; and the knowledge that we had of his 
long experience invested him with interest. He had been an observant 
man and took, evidently, a vivid interest in the whole scope of his 
duties. He seemed to us the model of that which a man in his position 
should be. 

Newgate contains a collection of casts of the heads of executed 
murderers ; though such casts are no longer taken. One characteristic 
of all the faces was a closed-eyed placidity, coupled with a certain 
swollen look round the lower part of the face. For the rest, they are 
a villainous company. 

In the old pinioning-room, into which criminals were formerly 
brought on the morning of their death to have their irons knocked 
off, and to be tightly tied up, there is a little museum of morbid 
curiosities, Criminals now are pinioned in the condemned cell, and 
a system of careful watching has done away with iron fetters; but, under 
the strain of severer laws, there was much more work to do in Newgate, 
and there was no efficient staff for watching condemned criminals, 
You see the block upon which the rivets of irons were punched out; 
you see Jack Sheppard’s heavy irons; you see a very apocryphal axe 
which, as Newgate was not a high-treason, or block-and-axe prison, 
can never have been used for beheading; you see the handcuffs in 
which Mr. Palmer. was sent to Stafford; and among many other 
things, you are shown the straps (“invented by our Mr. Weatherhed”), 
which have been used at the executions of criminals. The light in 
this room is very dim. A cistern, some years older than the date of 
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the present building, hangs under the roof in one corner. The press- 
yard has heen done away with; but you still see the room, opening 
out on the Old Bailey, through which criminals passed, from which 
they emerged into the open air, to mount the five or six steps which 
led up to the black-beamed scaffold. Formerly there was a “ yeoman of 
the halter,” who pinioned the doomed men; and the hangman, who 
was not allowed within the prison, received his subject just outside 
the building and at the foot of the scaffold itself. Now, of course, 
the executioner begins his duties in the condemned cell. The last 
room in the passage to death was hung with curtains of black cloth 
while the culprit and the procession of death passed through it. This 
room is now used as a kitchen; bright copper vessels hang round 
the walls, and while we were there a man in a cook’s white attire 
was busily casting up accounts. Your guide, bearing massive keys, 
leads the way along gloomy corridors, and through dreary passages, 
stopping to show you one or two of the ordinary cells. Each contains 
a bed, rolled up in the day, a gaslight, a Bible and Prayer-book. They 
are hard, bare, cheerless cells—as, perhaps they ought to be ; and there are 
one or two “dark cells,” for the punishment of the refractory. In 
these, darkness is indeed thick, intense, and palpable. Stone and iron 
are the two hard, strong, cold constituents of the building. In one 
place is written up, for the guidance of prisoners, a stern injunction to 
“ Silence ;” and thereby hangs a tale. 

A young American lady asked eagerly after the meaning of this 
monition, and said that they might imprison her, but that nothing could 
compel her to be silent. It was replied that. Newgate was not without 
ways and means of enforcing silence even from young ladies. Requesting 
to be informed about these ways and means, the incredulous young person 
was immured, for a few moments, in one of the dark cells. Emerging 
therefrom with a sense of huge relief, she admitted : ‘“ Wal, Mr. Warder, 
I cave in. I guess those cells would constrain even me to be silent; but 
oh, I didn’t think anything could have done that !” 

Outside, in the paved exercise-yards, you look up to tiers and 
storeys of square-barred windows, each one lighting a cell, and you see 
opposite, the high walls, fringed with iron spikes, which seem entirely to 
surround the jealous building. Very bleak and bare are these hard and 
heartless courtyards, and great iron-railed gates make divisions between 
them. There is in Newgate an entirely new part, resembling the 
arrangements at Millbank and other modern sanitary prisons, and no 
doubt an improvement on that which existed before it. Iron bridges and 
staircases distinguish the improved portion, but the Newgate of to-day is 
not so terribly impressive to the imagination as was the dreadful old part 
of the building that lasted up to some five-and-twenty years ago. The 
nine-and-twenty condemned cells, all in a row, in a long dim corridor, 
through which the grating of great key and massive lock echoed dismally, 
are done away with. In one of these, Fagin spent his last terrible night in 
the prison. We all remember Cruikshank’s ghastly picture of the frenzied 
old Jew. Years agone these cells were sometimes all full of men con- 
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demned to die ; now, one condemned cell, rarely tenanted, is all that is 
needed ; though when the four pirates were appointed to die, each was. 
immured separately in one of the ordinary cells in the broad corridor. 

As you pass along with your guide, you hear much about notorious in- 
mates of the terribly depressing prison. You are apt to find yourself 
rather cold as you walk, and look, and listen. You feel yourself in an 
atmosphere of horrid crime rather than of moving pathos. You become 
impressed by a conviction that the ordinary cold-blooded murderer 
possesses usually certain broad characteristics—as indomitable nerve, 
hardened conscience, bottomless lying, aud measureless vanity. It would 
seem that such beings seldom feel remorse, or penitence, or pity for their 
wretched victims. That discreditable sentimentalism which marks an 
age of insincerity and moral decadence, would be greatly cured (if it 
could be cured at all) by hearing some of those true accounts of the 
characters and demeanour of murderers which can be heard in Newgate, 
A. man, not naturally bad, may be led away by some strong, perhaps not 
in itself ignoble, passion—as that of jealousy—to commit a murder ; and 
he may retain humanity, and may well deserve our pity at the last ; but 
the record of the commonplace murder is the record of a vulgar tragedy, 
in which the “hero” is one of the basest and most brutal of inhuman- 
kind. The first quality of a vulgar murderer is the possession of rare 
nerve and of a callous heart; and such men usually move toward the 
inevitable—toward the penalty of death—with a brutish dull composure, 
and with “pluck ” or “ gameness,” or sometimes with the indifference of 
callous despair. 

‘* Palmer,” you are told, “ was as pleasant a spoken man as you could 
wish to talk to, and was very cheerful.” A woman who had poisoned 
several victims, was “a nice affable person, though a little deaf.” To 
one murderer, who, five minutes before the end, appeared faint, a glass of 
brandy was humanely offered. ‘No, thank you, sir,” was the reply, “I 
have made a vow never to touch spirits again so long as I live.” One 
Marley seemed to have been a favourite: “One of the nicest fellows we 
ever had heré ; pleasant, quite cool, and really brave. Ah, he was a nice 
fellow!” And amid such talk and reminiscences we reach the condemned 
cell; which is, in fact, but two ordinary cells thrown into one, in order 
to make room for the two warders, who, after condemnation, watch the 
doomed man until his end. 

The former condemned cell was a larger, lighter, airier room, higher 
up in the building; but the object now is to have the cell as near as 
may be to the death-place. A window opens on a courtyard; and all 
night a silent-footed watchman walks about, and looks, himself unseen, 
into the fatal chamber, in which gas is burning. The criminal may 
sleep; the warders may not sleep, but, through the long watches of 
such nights, must observe and guard the living, who so soon shall be 
numbered with the dead. 

Fancy such a vigil! Fancy those warders watching through the 
creeping hours the murderer’s last night on earth! And this dungeon 
of doom is occupied but for so short a time by its tenant. Each “abode 
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his destined hour,” and went on his grim dark way; the end reached 
in so few footsteps from the cell, and then the dark Ferrish prepares it 
for another guest. 

Again we follow our conductor. We cross a paved exercise-yard, on 
which lines, cut in the stones, and curving round with an arrow-head 
indicating a turning-point, mark out the dreary path which convicts at 
exercise pace wearily up and down. The guide produces a large key 
and steps briskly forward. We approach a large clay-coloured shed. 
The warder throws open the door, and, with a kind of a gasp, we 
find ourselves in the presence of the gallows. Everything is of 4 
drab or clay colour. A massive beam is supported by two strong upright 
posts, and from the centre of the crossbeam hangs a short piece of strong 
chain, The beam is the old beam; a frame that has outlived a thousand 
tenants. Beneath, the treacherous flooring opens suddenly into two 
halves, and lets the culprit drop into a pit which is nine feet nine in 
depth. The flooring splits open—beneath each half of it are very heavy 
weights—when acted upon by a lever-handle, which stands up above 
the scaffold. An ordinary gas-lamp looks strange in this compact death- 
shed. ‘“ When we have an execution, the chaplain stands here; of 
course, HE stands there; Marwood is there, by that handle, which he 
pulls at the proper time. Then ue falls through, down there. No, the 
neck is seldom broken; death is caused by the shock to the system, 
and by strangulation.” ‘What is that chair for?” asked we, pointing 
to a heavy, clay-coloured, wooden chair, which was standing on the drop. 
“Well, you see, sometimes they can’t walk—sometimes they won’t walk 
—and then we accommodate ’em with that chair, which falls through with 
’em; but doesn’t hinder the hanging.” The cool experienced air of 
our official friend, who has so often been in that shed when ux was there, 
contrasts strongly to our apprehension with our pale-voiced dread of 
our surroundings. There is something ghastly in the business-like, 
efficacious, deadly look of the whole apparatus. 

“ There’s no hart in ’anging a man, You, or anyone else, could do it 
as well as Marwood,” we are told—to our surprise. Everything is 
arranged to such mechanical perfection that there is but little room for 
expertness in the executioner ; the hangman differs from the headsman. 
Caleraft, we hear, was a good sort of a man: “ Never let on about what 
he was, wouldn’t talk about that—but that simple in his pleasures—birds, 
flowers, fishing—and had a pony that would follow him about like a dog.” 

It was with a sigh of relief that we issued from that terrible shed. 
There was but one thing more to see—for we did not visit the women’s 
part of the gaol—and we were soon in the presence of the last horror. 
A kind of paved lane between two high walls is the burial-place of 
murderers. Rudely graven along the whitewashed wall are a number of 
initials. ‘ Another coat of whitewash and that C will go,” said our guide, 
pointing to the letter which marked the grave of Courvoisier; the 
officials know the person indicated by every letter, though it seems but a 
waste of care to preserve even a fleeting record of a murderer’s grave. 
The corpse is buried in a shell filled with quicklime, and when the 
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ground is opened for a new-comer, but little trace is found of the former 
occupant. 

Depressed and chilled, we emerged into the street, into the rush and 
roar of busy toiling life. It was good to get out of the stern iron 
prison, which has contained so much anguish and misery, such weakness, 
guilt, sorrow, crime. The street, the air, the hum of men, were tonics 
after a terrible if temporary contact with the involuntary home of the 
dark, criminal, morbid aspect of life ; an aspect so gloomily expressed by 
the cold hardness of death and crime-haunted Newgate. 








Our Musical-Box. 


+2 — 


OR some time past disagreeable rumours have been current 
in musical and dramatic circles respecting the probable 
conversion of Her Majesty’s into a district post-office. 

; London, apparently, although its inhabitants outnumber 
those of the three largest continental capitals, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, 
is not populous or wealthy enough to maintain two Italian Opera Houses. 
The metropolitan public will not patronise performances of average merit. 


It must be liberally supplied with stars; and the salaries of stars run so . 
high nowadays that when they are paid, notwithstanding the high 
prices of seats in our temples of the lyric drama, nothing remains to the 
impresario in the shape of profits. Indeed I have been told that one of 
our most enterprising managers has found it impossible to make his 
theatre answer in a pecuniary sense, even although he strictly ‘abstained 
from paying his leading artists their stipulated honoraria. If an expe- 
rienced impresario, who charges the publie a guinea apiece for their stalls 
—thrice the price of a similar seat at the Hofoper of Berlin or Vienna — 
and succeeds in persuading several leading popular favourites to sing 
night after night for nothing, cannot make an opera-house pay in London, 
it is evident that the public demand for Italian opera must be on the 
wane. Few professional musicians are ignorant of the fact that the last 
two “Italian” seasons at Her Majesty’s have not been successes from 
the financial point of view; and Colonel Mapleson, even were he ten 
times as courageous and disinterested as he has hitherto proved himself to 
be, can hardly be expected to persist indefinitely in playing a losing 
game. In all probability an occasional interregnum of Nigger Minstrels, 
or even of an English Opera Company, is not found sufficiently 
remunerative, in the way of rent, by the owners of Her Majesty’s, to 
justify them in refusing an advantageous offer for their property. 
* * * * + 


If this be so, and doom has really been pronounced upon the House 
in the “ Market”—one of the finest theatres in Europé and a pride of 
our metropolis—opera-goers must try to derive some slender consolation 
for their approaching bereavement from the knowledge that their old and 
tasteful caterer, Carl Rosa, has prepared for their delectation a menu of 
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unusual variety and interest, and that, a few weeks after the conclusion 
of his admirable programme, Angelo Neumann will enable them to see 
and hear, with their own eyes and. ears, the spectacular and musical 
marvels of the “Ring der Nibelungen.” The London public will then, 
for the first time, become personally acquainted with the arch-type of the 
Wagnerian hero, one of the finest men and noblest actors living. Some 
years ago it might have been said of him, with equal truth, that he 
possessed a voice of unrivalled power and quality—a genuine tenore 
robusto, or Helden-tenor, of the very first class. But alas! the former 
freshness and beauty of that magnificent organ have been considerably 
impaired by a long course of Wagnerian and other excesses. Nonobstant, 
il y a de beaux restes; and I shall be surprised if Albert Niemann’s 
appearance, acting, and even singing in the heroic réles of the Trilogy do 
not prove a more vivid revelation of Richard Wagner's poetical intentions 
and dramatic purposes than any impersonation of the leading parts in 
that composer’s earlier works has hitherto conveyed to British audiences. 
London has never yet looked upon such a Rienzi, Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, 
or Tristan as Albert Niemann, that fair and sinewy giant, with flowing 
beard and waving locks the colour of newly-minted gold, with the steely- 
blue eyes and proud frank bearing of a Scandinavian viking. Within 
my remembrance, no such anax andrén has trodden the boards of Her 
Majesty’s, or any other English theatre. I rejoice that the opportunity 
should be afforded to this grand artist of making himself known to the 
British public in a house worthy of his greatness before the stately 
theatre shall finally suffer transformation into an office for the distri- 
bution of notes other than musical. 
* * * * * 

But for the absurd chauvinism of the French press, Herr Neumann 
would have introduced “ Lohengrin” and one or two more of Wagner’s 
earlier operas to the Parisian public during this winter season. He had, 
indeed, entered into preliminary arrangements with the lessee of the 
ThéAtre des Nations for that purpose, when, as soon as his project got 
wind, the journalistic patriots set up such an angry yell, that all parties 
concerned in the enterprise promptly determined to abandon it. That 
Frenchmen should object to the performance in their capital of German 
operas by German artists, though stupid and petty on their part, is not 
unnatural; but I fancy that their special objection on this occasion is 
rather to Wagner, than to “libretti” written and uttered in the 
Teutonic tongue. They cannot forget that he dubbed them “a nation 
of grimacing apes” in one of his brilliant and incisive brochures, 
published some years ago. This stinging epithet has rankled in their 
bosoms ever since, and it could hardly be expected that they would 
forego any opportunity which might accrue for paying their merciless 
critic back in his own invective coin. The Neumann enterprise gave 
them an excellent chance, of which, I must say, they have availed them- 
selves with diverting alacrity. Although the scheme finally collapsed 
fully three weeks ago, Parisian journalists are still harping upon the 
theme of Wagnerian atrocities. Within the last few days, a semi- 
official organ of the Republican Government, under the heading “The 
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Surrender of Paris,” empties the vials of its wrath upon the great Saxon 
composer in the following remarkable manner: 
* * * * 7 
“The opposition offered by public opinion here to the complete pro- 
duction of Wagner’s works on a French stage is exclusively directed 
against the person of that composer. Art is of no country—that is true 
enough—but artists are; and this ‘musician of the future’ has railed 
at us to gratify his own countrymen. By so doing, he has exhausted our 
tolerance. It would, indeed, be strange were we to allow ourselves to be 
dictated to by this inspired buffoon who, although his head is in the 
clouds, has contrived, all the same, to inflict upon us the kick of a jackass. 
If M. Pasdeloup, or any other director of popular concerts, chooses 
to pick out here and there a scrap from the compositions of this German 
master, in order to make its beauties known to us—if he causes such 
excerpts to be performed to a French audience by French artists—well, 
that is about the highest degree of indulgence we feel ourselves capable 
of attaining. But this German company, this German language, this 
German composer, coming down upon us all at once, in order to revive 
our remembrances, split our ears, and oppress our hearts—no, a thousand 
times no! it shall not be! When Wagner shall be dead, when his 
works, divested of his personality, shall fly freely through the world, 
become public property, then we may allow them a place amongst us ; 
but as long as he shall live they must remain nailed down fast to the 
German soil by the very insults he smote us with eleven years ago. . . . 
When Paris was besieged by three armies, she did not send out her 
keys on a golden salver to her calumniator. One may be vanquished 
by Ulysses, but one does not surrender to Thersites, even if he can play 
upon the flute.” 
* . ‘ * ~ 
Speaking of foreign journalism, I have noticed in several French and 
German. newspapers a report to the effect that her Majesty the (Queen 
has commissioned Charles Gounod to write a wedding-march for organ 
and orchestra, to be performed upon the occasion of Prince Leopold’s 
approaching marriage to the Princess Helena of Waldeck. Should this 
announcement be founded on fact—which I deem unlikely—it can 
scarcely fail to suggest to our continental critics the impression that 
England is suffering from an absolute dearth of national musicians. There 
are, however, several native composers in this country, to any one of 
whom the congenial task of writing a royal wedding-march might have 
been intrusted without fear that they would prove unequal to its fulfil- 
ment. With such gifted musicians at hand as Sullivan, Shakespeare, 
Cowen, and several others whose names are household words amongst the 
lovers of the divine art, there can surely be no need to cross the Channel 
in order to discover a maestro worthy of royal patronage in so small an 
undertaking as the production of a wedding-march. The joyful strains 
that greet the nuptials of Prince Leopold, himself an English musician 
of no mean merit, should certainly owe their genesis to an Englishman. 
Wx. Bearry-Kinaston. 
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Our Plap-Box. 


HAVE an unusually long list of new plays to discuss this 
month, principally owing to the fact that the last two numbers 
of Toe THEATRE were published almost simultaneously, and 
that the Christmas holidays interfered with our steady and 
systematic record. As to the pantomimes, it would be 

scarcely worth while to devote much space in this magazine, either to the 
‘discussion or description of such purely local and ephemeral forms of 
entertainment, By the time these lines are in print the children will 
have returned to school, the holidays will be over, and, except in the case 
of the pantomime at Drury Lane, which has achieved an unprecedented 
success, I expect that the gilt will be off the gingerbread and the glory of 
the elaborate spectacle departed. Mr. Augustus Harris, the energetic, able, 
and sensible young manager of Drury Lane, enjoys what is really a 
monopoly at Christmas-time. We do not select theatres for special 
reasons at pantomime-time. We go to Drury as a matter of course, and 
‘to as many more houses as the pocket or inclination will allow. But the 
Drury Lane manager, sensible of the advantages that precedent and 
tradition have given him, does not starve his show and cut down his 
expenses ; he does not spoil his ship for a halfpenny worth of tar; but 
in the selection and discipline of his entertainment faithfully studies 
modern tastes and modern manners. For my own part, I could have 
‘wished that the form of pantomime had not so entirely changed ; it is 
‘disappointing to one to find that the children who once loved the poetical 
‘charm of Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s fairy stories and the rare taste of his 
descriptions are now clamouring for a more boisterous order of fun, and 
‘that the artists who now enjoy public favour are not careful to attend to 
‘the author’s text or to observe its metrical conditions. Elsewhere I have 
described the best points of the acting of the Drury Lane pantomime, as 
aillustrated by Mr. Arthur Roberts and Mr. James Fawn, the great. twin- 
brethren of modern pantomime fun ; Miss Fanny Leslie, facile principessa 
in her art ; Mr. Harry Payne, one of the last of the old order of clowns ; 
and the other talented people engaged. But there are mechanical and 
decorative effects in the pantomime very superior indeed to what one 
usually expects to find outside melodrama. The wreck of Robinson 
Crusoe’s ship is a first-rate melodramatic tableau, and a great deal of 
the spectacular success of the whole thing is certainly due to Mr. Alfred 
Thompson, who has many imitators but no rival in the art of brilliant 
stage decoration. The cannibalistic ballet scene, and the procession of 
trades, were at once new, quaint, and effective. More attention is paid 
to the harlequinade here than elsewhere, and Mr. Harry Payne, as a 
“talking clown,” holds his own against all others. 

I had no opportunity of seeing the Covent Garden pantomime until 
that eventful and never-to-be-forgotten morning when Mr. W. H. Ingram, 
of “ The Illustrated London News,” opened his generous heart and emptied 
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his pockets for the sake of giving a treat to the poor children, on an un- 
exampled scale. It was determined, if possible, to fill the large theatre with 
school children who had never had an opportunity of seeing a pantomime, 
and with this end in view Mr. Ingram sent out invitations to the care of 
the managers of the London schools and institutions attached to the various 
religious denominations. Deaf and dumb children and cripples were there, 
foundling children and the boys of the Shoeblack Brigade and the Newport 
Market Refuge ; catholic children and Jewish children, and, no doubt, the 
boys and girls of Mr. Spurgeon’s Orphanage at Stockwell would have been 
very welcome had it pleased their pastors and masters to say Yes. Such 
a charming and original sight was never witnessed before in London, and 
in order that the day might be additionally memorable and the festivity 
complete, Mr. Byszard, the famous cake-maker of Oxford Street, con- 
tributed some four or five thousand buns; Mr. Rimmel, of the Strand, 
filled the pockets of the youngsters with cards and crackers; and 
Mr. Solomon, of Covent Garden, assisted by other liberal fruiterers, gave 
each child present an apple or an orange. The Covent Garden pantomime 
was certainly the best for the occasion, because it is essentially a children’s 
pantomime, crowded with children’s scenes, and enacted by very clever 
children. IfI have any fault to find with the entertainment, it is that 
there is too much of it. The lily is painted, the refined gold is over-gilt. 
There is enough beauty, taste, and richness at Covent Garden for at least 
two pantomimes, and the mind wearies over so much elaborate spectacle. 
Ballet succeeds ballet until the attention becomes dazed and the wonder 
is how these young ladies can find time to change their dresses so many 
times. If the evidence of the four thousand odd school-children can be 
taken, then I should say that they enjoyed the comic scenes, the perform- 
ance of the Girards, and the harlequinade far better than the processions 
and the ballets, and next year it would be no bad plan to save some 
expense in show and superadd some comic business. I am sure that a 
comic pantomime would pay better than a costly one. 

Take the Surrey pantomime of this year as a case in point. The 
success of it is made by the Edmunds and Albert. troupe of pantomimists, 
who have a scene of fun with a hansom cab as good as what the Vokes 
family used to show us when Miss Rosina was the life and soul of that 
merry family ; and, in addition to these clever people, Mr. Macdermott 
proves himself an excellent actor as well as one of the best and cleverest 
singers on the comic stage. His Claude Frollo is a very diverting per- 
formance according to modern tastes. But who remembers Mr. James 
Rogers as Claude Frollo and Mr. John Clarke as Quasimodo, in 
Mr. Byron’s Strand burlesque of “ Esmeralda,” some twenty odd years 
ago? Am I getting old, or was the humour more delicate then than now ? 
Dear me, what a poet of poets was the Marie- Wilton Pierre Grengoire of 
those days, and how exhilarating were her style and manner! Everyone 
regrets to find that Mr. George Conquest can no longer appear in the 
pantomime. He is but a young veteran, but he has been in the wars for 
many years, and his last American trip left him with scars and wounds 
as well, 
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My list of plays proper, produced for the first time in London, 
begins with 
“FOGGERTY’S FAIRY.” 


An entire! ginal prey | PR nwd Com in Three Acts, by W. S. Ginzxrr. 
oN dened tone row on December 15th, 1881. 


Frederick Foggerty... Mr. ety weednnns Bather Mr. Atex. Verton. 
Walkinshaw ... .«.. Mas, Geo. GippEns. The y Rebecca ... Miss Rosz SAKER, 
Talbot ... ove «. Ma. W. Buaxgty. Semnie Ibot... ee Miss M. Rorxs, 

Dr. Lobb «« oo Mr. AtrpRrep Matrsy. Miss Delia Spiff ... Miss M. Day. 

Dr. Dobb «. «» Maz. H. H. Astury. TORO ces exe . Miss F, Harnineror. 
Blogg ese «» Ma, A. Repwoop. Lottie ooo es Miss R. Rorxe. 
Unole Fogle «+ = owe Ma, A. W. Dewison. Aunt Boyle ... |... Mzs. A. MEtuow. 
Walker gee . Me, E, H. Bex. Miss de Vere , -« Mus. Jonn Woop. 


It is nated that special interest should ‘i aii in the work of 
Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. He is the most original writer and quaintest 
humourist of his age—a fact recognised alike by England as well as 
America. In fact, I should be disposed to think that his special fund of 
humour is more handsomely acknowledged in America than in his 
own country. Much had been heard of “ Foggerty’s Fairy” before it 
was produced by Mr. Charles Wyndham. It was originally written 
for the late Mr. E. A. Sothern, and was purchased by him for production, 
but he was a dying man ere the work was ready, and he never lived 
to play in it. There was then a talk of the chief character being 
altered for Mr. Toole, and probably with that end in view Mr. Gilbert 
bought the play back from Mr. Sothern’s executors. But the negotiations 
never came to anything, and it is quite certain that no living actor could 
do more justice to the hero, Foggerty, than Mr. Charles Wyndham, 
although in this instance his energy, his boundless spirits, and his 
nervous force were destined to meet with no reward. It often happens that 
an actor plays better than he has ever done before in an unsuccessful play, 
and this was unfortunately the case with Mr. Wyndham and “Foggerty’s 
Fairy.” If ever acting could save a play, Mr. Wyndham would have 
done so in this instance ; but the scheme was too elaborate, and the idea 
too hopelessly involved for any ordinary audience. I was permitted to 
read the play before it was produced, and I remember to have roared 
over it, sitting in an easy-chair before the fire, but I wondered anxiously 
at the time what the fate of such a daring idea might be when exposed to 
the glare of the theatre, and handed over to the attention of the 
spectator, who is not always quick-witted. The fate of “ Foggerty’s 
Fairy” was soon determined. ‘The first act went off splendidly ; the 
second faded, and seemed to exhaust the audience ; the third settled its 
doom. I cannot help thinking that if this play had been in two acts, as 
are all Mr. Gilbert’s operas, it would have been a success. I never could 
make out why all novels should be in three volumes and all plays of 
importance in three acts. An audience would far sooner see a good play 
in two acts and'a capital farce in one than a ruined scheme in three acts. 
If authors would write their plays in two acts, the farce might be revived, 
and the pretty domestic story encouraged. The acting of “ Foggerty’s 
Fairy” was, from first to last, as admirable as could be found at the 
Palais Royal or at any Parisian theatre. There is no comedy actress in 
Paris so good as Mrs. John Wood, or possessing half her magnetic and 
original humour, and it would be difficult to find better representatives of 
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their characters anywhere than Mr. Giddens and Miss Rorke, who 
promises to be one of our best actresses of mingled humour and pathos. 
In another place I have described the leading features of 


* ALADDIN.” 


A Burlesque-drama, in Three Acts, by Ropzer Rezce. 
Produced at the Gaiety Theatre, December 24th, 1881. 
.. Ma. T. Squrez. Pooh-Pooh . -. Miss Aerwzs Hewrrt, 


Ho-Fi eee «+. Miss P, Brovextor. a om Bou-Chong, Misszs Imus, GILBERT, 
Abanazar ... ... Mz. Epwazp Tzzey. 


MonceiurF, AND 
wo «= ves Mita E. Fareen, Nu- ange «»)_ _Witson. 
So-Sli.. .. .. Mz. E. W. Roycz, Wee-Ping ... .. Mz. J. J. Dantas. 
Shi-Ning .. .. MurssConnreGiicurist. | Badroulbadour ... Miss Kare VaucHan. 
Miss E. Farren’s street-Arab’s song, with new and clever words 
by Mr. R. Reece, set to Chatau’s music, is certainly the best thing of its 
kind that has been heard in London for many years. It is a genuine 
touch of art, and is appreciated alike by the ordinary Gaiety patron and 
by those of a somewhat higher order of intelligence. The “merry family” 
were never so amusing as now, or so well worthy of the applause bestowed 
upon their successful efforts to give spirit and humour to the musical 
entertainment. Mr. Edward Terry naturally takes the leading character ; 
he is the most important feature in the story, and he is scarcely ever off 
the stage. His songs are delivered with a quaint point and an astonished 
air that the audience loves ; and he seems to have gained strength and 
vigour as a comedian since his recent successful tour. Graceful as ever 
is Miss Kate Vaughan ; particularly when, with Mr. Royce, she dances 
in the most popular valse of the season, “My Queen,” by M. Bucalossi, 
the musical conductor at the Haymarket Theatre. Mr. Royce and 
Mr. Dallas give their art and energy in aid; and, in fact, Mr. Reece has 
managed to give the Gaiety a capital amusement, and I am glad to hear 
that he is at work on something else, which will be produced when it is 
wanted. It would be no bad plan if Mr. Reece were to keep all the good 
tunes and songs in mind and periodically to bring out new editions of 
the music of this popular burlesque. Songs might be constantly added 
or substituted before the success of “ Aladdin ” is nearly exhausted. 
Talking of burlesques reminds’ me that an old friend has been 
revived in 


**PLUTO; or, LITTLE ORPHEUS AND HIS LUTE” 
Burlesque, by Henny J. Brrnon. Revived at the Royalty Theatre, December 26th, 1881. 
—— we ooo Miss Lypra THompson, «os Mn. Faurx Bury, 


= Sse GLENNEY. oe ee Ma, Marrry. 


Piuto oo §= oes Ms. WJ. Hix. Charon .. ... Miss Exta CuaPMan. 
Cerberus . ... Master H. Noxrow. Apollo... -. Miss Maup BeanscoMsE. 
The Three Velen Misszs Mitiure, Hersert, ooo «. Miss WapMan. 

Szarvz, and Hoop. Proserpine - M1ss Maup Taxon. 
The Three Furies Misses B. Farquuar, woe es Miss TREVOR. 

Covarsvg, and Liss. 


Preceded by 


“THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER.” 


An original Comedy-drama, in Two Acts, by Cuartzs Garvice. 
} nang Grainger ... Mn. F. Everztn, George =.  - Mr. Frawe Ropwey. 
. Mrz, CHantzs Guzwwezy.*| Lucy... ee eo» Miss Hrnpa Hrxrox, 


ota pA .. Mz. R, Mawsyrexp. Julie... oo «=> owes Mts Every. 


So the Royalty returns to its old love, and we see many old friends and 
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new faces. Amongst the former may be named Miss Lydia Thompson, 
who has made some Faust-like compact with Father Time, and who dances 
as if her audiences had no memories or note-books; Mr. W. J. Hill—far 
too good an actor even for such a burlesque as this ; Miss Ella Chapman 
with the jingling heels ; and Miss Wadman, a very charming and refined 
actress. The experiment of burlesque at the Royalty is so successful 
that I should not wonder if it were repeated. “Ixion” would well bear 
repeating, and what fun if Mr. W. J. Hill were to play Minerva! 
Miss Hilda Hilton and Mr. Charles Glenney worked earnestly to make 
“The Fisherman’s Daughter” a success; and a charmingly unaffected 
hit of acting comes from Miss Evelyn in the same play. 

But by far the most. important dramatic production of the year 1881 
was the best work yet written by that clever and workmanlike young 
dramatist, Mr. A. W. Pinero, called . 


“THE SQUIRE.” 


A Comedy, in Three Acta, by A. W. Purzzo. 
Produced at the St. James’s Theatre, December 29th, 1881. 
The Rev. Paul Dormer Mz. Hows. Robjohns, junior «- Maz, Brawpon. 


Lieutenant —— Mz. Kenpat. The Representative ved 
bert Hythe... Mz. T. N. WENMAN. . the Pagley Mercury ft} Me. C. Srexyz. 


Mz. Macxrrtosx. Kate Verity - Mus. Kewpat. 
eee ag W. Rosegrrson. Christiana Haggerstone — Apa Murray. 


Mazriy, Felicity Gunnion «» Miss Brexeron. 


I had intended to have taken my place amongst the speakers who have 
this month contributed to “ Our Symposium,” and discussed the “ coinci- 
dence” of the parallel between the play called “The Squire” and the 
novel by Mr. Thomas Hardy called ‘Far from the Madding Crowd,” 
but in my humble opinion Mr. Dutton Cook has summed up the matter 
so admirably, and in such a judicial spirit, that really there is no more to 
be said. I agree with every word that Mr. Dutton Cook has written— 
and as in the Court of Appeal the assistant justices are permitted to say 
“ditto” to a delivered judgment—in different language I may perhaps 
be allowed to give, not exactly an opinion, but certain heads of evidence, 
that I consider justified me in “ belling the cat” within a few hours of 
the production of the play. "When I entered the St. James’s Theatre to 
see “ The Squire,” I knew nothing about the play whatever, except that 
“The Squire” was a woman. That conveyed literally nothing to my 
mind ; and Mr. Hardy’s novel, with which I was familiar, was not even 
suggested to me by this circumstance. I did not know that Mr. Hardy’s 
novel had ever been dramatised, that Mr. Carr had even submitted 
such a scheme to the management, or that it had ever been suggested to 
any manager. I did not know what Mr. Pinero had read or had not 
tread, and forgot his daily intercourse with the man of marvellous memory, 
who should be advertised as the pet pupil of Mr. Stokes—a kind of self- 
appointed expert in mnemonics—who can be called up in law courts 
and newspaper discussions, to give the kind of evidence that is submitted 
on disputed handwriting by Mr. Netherclift or Mr. Chabot. Yes, I 
forgot the man with the memory: so accurate and so determined that it 
éan recall a tone when uttered over a twelvemonth ago; a memory so 
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absolutely convincing, that no doubt it knows what is in Mr. Pinero’s 
head as well as what comes out of his clever mouth. I wish I hada 
friend with a memory: he is a very useful friend at a pinch, and he is so 
sublimely positive, that he is a refreshing spectacle in these days of 
hesitation and doubt. But, before the first act of “The Squire” was 
over, Mr. Hardy’s novel was immediately and directly called to my atten- 
tion, and the words “Far from the Madding Crowd” kept buzzing in my 
ears. You will ask Why? Was it the setting forth of The Squire’s 
character? ‘Well, in part it was. Was it the talk of old Gunnion and 
the rustics? ‘Well, in part it was, also. - Was it the “scent of the hay 
over the footlights”? Well, the scent of the meadows, so cleverly 
conveyed by Mr. Pinero, may have recalled Mr. Hardy. But most of 
all, it was the concentrated essence of the novel, which to my mind is 
the concentrated essence of the play. And whatis that? Why, the love 
interest, and the contrast of the lovers of the Squire. The love scheme 
of Mr. Hardy is, as it seems to me, to show how a woman, poetically 
disposed, bred and born-in the country, prefers a material to an 
idyllic love. The Bathsheba of his novel ought to have loved 
the pure and gentle, the devoted and attached Gabriel Oak. She 
might have loved Mr. Bolderwood. But what did she do? She 
poured out her whole soul, and gave all her woman's gifts of 
passion, to Sergeant Troy, a material man, a deceiver and a scamp of 
a soldier. It is a beautiful novel written to show the marvellous inconsis- 
tency of woman. I don’t say the scheme is new, but it is treated in a 
singularly original fashion. A woman left without a protector—protected 
by an unselfish man and loving a selfish one, It is no new thing to 
learn that the Queen Guineveres of this life like the Lancelots better than 
the Arthurs. The “low light gives the colour,” they sigh and say to 
themselves. But their Arthurs are “high, self-contained, and passion- 
less,” not like him, not like my Lancelot! They seldom practise what 
they preach. It is no new thing to learn from worldly experience that 
women adore the brute who kicks her and ill-treats her, better than the 
gentle and submissive husband. Women like to be ruled more than 
loved. Did not Nancy love Bill Sikes, and the pale wife adore Rawdon 
Scudamore in Mr. Boucicault’s “ Hunted Down,” so successfully played 
by Mr. Henry Irving many years ago? These thing are true to life; but 
Mr. Hardy treated women’s extraordinary amenability to physical strength 
and dissipation in men in a-new but perfectly true light when he painted 
that impressive trio, Bathsheba Everdene, Gabriel Oak, and Sergeant 
Troy. In these characters, I fearlessly ask, is there not contained the 
essence of the novel, its meaning, and its strength? Is there not, I as 
fearlessly ask, the same essence in The Squire, her bailiff Gilbert Hythe, 
and her lover Eric Thorndyke? The characters have been moved up one 
peg in the social scale, but still the essence of the novel is contained in 
the play. A dramatist has no time to elaborate as a novelist can, and so 
Gilbert Hythe is not such a beautiful character as Gabriel Oak ; and I 
venture to think he does not suit Mr. Wenman, clever actor as he is; but 
this direct similarity of trio and trio in all their motives and movements, 
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the preference for the material to the idyllic, for the dissipated to the 
virtuous, the protection of a good man over a weak woman against 
herself, is more direct and immediate than any mere chance similarity of 
atmosphere or of smelling hay over the footlights. To my mind the 
coincidence was so marvellous, so direct and so potent, so strong and so 
irresistible, that, still without knowing one word of Mr. Hardy’s play or 
Mr. Carr’s play, and without having the faintest idea that any such play 
had ever been submitted to this management, I took up my pen that very 
night, without exchanging one word with my colleagues, and the next 
morning told the public that the play reminded me of the novel. And 
the very next morning I found that my colleagues had done precisely the 
same thing. This then is also a coincidence; but it shows that the 
similarity is more exact than has hitherto been represented. It is not a 
similarity of mere detail, but one of fundamental strength. I defy anyone 
to know, understand, and appreciate the novel without recalling it as the 
play proceeds. 

But a previous acquaintance with the novel does not spoil our enjoy- 
ment of the play. I believe that it heightens it, and probably 
Mr. Pinero, with his knowledge of stagecraft, has done more with the 
subject than Mr. Hardy could ever have done. He has given us persons, 
not sketches : his characters are flesh and blood, and his dialogue is, from 
first to last, admirable, and the very thing that the stage requires. 
Disagreeing totally, as I do, with my friend Mr. Burnand on this 
point, I would venture to say, notwithstanding Mr. Pinero’s work, that 
Mr. Mackintosh has “created” old Gunnion. It is an embodiment, a 
personation, of an abstract idea. He makes the man live before us, and 
it is emphatically the finest bit of character acting that has been seen on 
the stage for many years. Almost as good, in its way, is the grumpy old 
parson played by Mr. Hare, a character not sufficiently praised for 
subtlety and finish, the last in the long gallery of character portraits 
painted by this accomplished actor. Mrs. Kendal has no living rival 
in these strong emotional characters. She holds her audience and 
quickly touches their sympathies. Her Squire, however, is a part of 
exceptional difficulty, requiring all the finesse of the finished actress. 
The one great difficulty Mrs. Kendal got over with a taste, a discretion, 
and a nature that have not deserted her for an instant since she startled 
her admirers with “The Ladies’ Battle.” In Mr. Kendal she has a loyal 
assistant, and it is sometimes the misfortune of such loyalty to be 
compelled to play parts necessarily of the same pattern and without 
much variety. All plays must have love, and, consequently, lovers, 
Mr. Kendal seems to possess the gift of eternal youth, and so he must go 
on making love for ever. Miss Brereton, Miss Ada Murray, and 
Mr. Brandon specially distinguish themselves in the play, which does 
credit to all concerned. Mr. Frederic Clay has written some charming 
rustic music to help one of the village scenes, and it is altogether a 
dramatic treat that no one should miss, whether in London permanently 
or on @ Visit. 

One would have thought that there could be no variety in melodrama 
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after the many successful examples of it that have been recently presented 
with success. And yet Mr. Henry Pettitt has managed to dicover a big 
diamond in 


“TAKEN FROM LIFE.” 


A Drama, in Five Acts, by Hzerey Perrrrr. 
’ Produced at the Adelphi Theatre, December 31st, 1881. 


- Mr. Cxantes Warner. Jack ... Be) «. Miss Jewwy Roars. 


. Ma. J. D, Bevermer. Michael Durnford... Mr. H. Coorzz. 
= RERES” | Seentm Sty Gomme 

John Denby “i. Ma. Epwazp Paice. Kate Denby... ‘) Miss Gzrazp. 
Joe Gallon .. ove BY Proctor. Bella Greystone oo. Miss F. CHAuGRove. 
Robert Channel we Ma. Orway Compton. Mary Maguire ... Miss Epirm Bavce. 

This is no direct imitation of any play that has gone before it, and it can 
be enjoyed, and heartily, by all who have become excited or tearful over 
‘New Babylon,” “The World,” “Youth,” “Never too Late to Mend,” “The 
Lights o’ London,” or “ Mankind.” A simple story of love and persecu- 
tion is told in a very direct and telling manner, and with language 
superior to that generally found in plays that do not come from authors 
like Charles Reade or Dion Boucicault. The great sensation scene is the 
explosion at Clerkenwell prison, where the hero, played by Mr. Charles 
Warner, is unjustly detained on a false accusation of murder, but the 
most popular effect, to judge by the posters on the walls, is the panto- 
mimic, melodramatic rally where the heroic Warner, pursued by the 
police, leads them a chase in and out the stables and stalls of a training 
establishment, up into grain-lofts and round the pump; and having 
doubled up a policeman and thrust him helpless into a well, the heroic 
ex-convict mounts the next year’s Derby favourite, and gallops to a city 
of refuge. The most artistic and cleverest scene in a dramatic sense is, 
however, that of the murder, in which most ingeniously the hard-worked 
artist is made to look like the murderer of his wife’s brother. The great 
merit of the play is that it is direct, simple, and uninvolved. Vice and 
virtue are painted in bright and alluring colours, and the acting through- 
out is spirited and natural. It is an Adelphi drama of the old pattern 
carefully adapted to modern taste. There is no better actor at present on 
the stage to carry a play of this kind through than Mr. Charles Warner. 
He is a desperately hard worker; he never allows the attention of the 
audience to flag. He can be gay at one moment and pathetic the next, and 
he never dawdles over his business. The prevailing fault on our stage is 
slowness ; actors elaborate their effects too much and waste time. But 
Mr. Warner always gets on, and keeps up the excitement. In this case 
Mr. Warner seems to be the pivot on which the whole thing works, and 
he has, to assist him in describing the cares of an honest woman and the 
love of a devoted wife, Miss Gerard, who is becoming as successful in 
melodrama as she is clever in comedy. Mr. E. Price and Mr. Beveridge 
share in the honours of the evening, and two strong dashes of colour put 
in by artists, are the parts taken by Mr. Proctor—an excellent and all too 
short sketch—and Mr. F. Thorne, brother of the popular manager of the 
Vaudeville. C. 8. 
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“THE CYNIC.” 


Being the “‘ Shadow of an Old Legend in Modern Life,” written by Hurmaw Mzrtvare. 
First produced at the Globe Theatre, on Saturday, January 14th, 1982. 


foams Lesrange «oe Mz. Hermann Vezrn. Chaffers .. oe = ove MB, GARDINER, 
Guy Faucit -» Maz. Arruur Dacez. Delves .. + + Mr. A, Woon. 
Lord Roshervilie  <:: a |g hl da Daisy Brent ., ... Muss Lirron. 

The Hon. Jem Gosling Mz. H. Hamiron. Lady Luscombe ee Miss Loviss WILxEzs. 
Sir Brummel Coates... Mz. SEiren. Carrie Beaufort +» Miss Mgrepiru. 
Captain Fairfield ... Mr. Purre Bsecxr. Emily Challoner eo» Miss Gotpyey. 

I yield to no one in my admiration of the cleverness and occasional 
brilliancy of the writing in this play, but for all that, the work, as a 
whole, fails to give one pleasure, The attempt to modernise the Faust 
fable strikes the spectator as strained and incomplete. Some will no 
doubt consider the very idea as irreverent, and will shudder at the 
nineteenth century Gretchen, wlth her slangy manner and fast ways, 
flirting at picnics, and wishing her husband dead, in order that she may 
marry an old lover. There is no doubt a shadow of the old legend, but 
it is a black one, and it makes the audience depressed when it falls 
across the stage. But it is on the character of Mephistopheles that the 
author has bestowed his greatest care and thought. This is more than 
a shadow, it is an embodiment; and so thoroughly is the author 
impressed by this Mephistophelian spirit, that the audience is not 
always sure if Count Lestrange is a real man or a supernatural creature. 
Admirably clever is this glib-speaking Count: admirably artistic is Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, who enters thoroughly into the author’s idea, and fills 
the stage with his mysterious presence. The happy words of the text, 
are delivered to perfection by Mr. Vezin, and he conveys with direct 
point every thought of the author. The Count may be puzzling and 
contradictory, but his cleverness has an obvious fascination for the 
audience ; and could he have been contrasted with better and more 
sympathetic people, I could have held out better hopes of the play than 
I am conscientiously able todo. But, unless we go to the play to gloat 
upon all the ills that flesh is heir to, to be introduced to the most selfish, 
worldly, vain, and idiotic types of human existence that can be portrayed, 
I cannot possibly see how “The Cynic” can be accepted as a means of 
securing pleasurable emotion in any form. The world is not so 
bitter but a smile would make it sweet: but when we go to the 
theatre for relaxation, we really do require that smile. The dramatist 
is bound to hold the mirror up to nature, but he must hold it straight. 
He must not allow it to reflect all the bitterness of life and none of its 
sweetness, all the detestable people and none of the good. The world 
we live in is trying enough, it is sufficiently difficult to be tolerant of its 
imposture and. decently civil to its fools; but when anxious to be free 
from this imposture and folly, it is vexatious to find them leering at us 
from the stage. If there is any meaning in a theatrical performance, its 
object is so to deceive the spectator as to make him believe that the scene 
exists, and that the characters are corporeally and mentally introduced 
to us. Now what is the society into which we are thrust in “The 
Cynic,” and who are the people who are supposed to amuse or interest us? 
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I will pass over.Count Lestrange—the man who threatens women with 
the publication of their love-letters, and is, after all, a very mean, spiteful, 
and revengéful devil—because he is put forward as the embodiment of 
sin, and he says good things in acalm and unblushing manner. Guy 
Faucit, the misanthropic lover, is a prig, pure and simple. His mind is 
in an unhealthy and diseased condition, and we wish he would take some 
exercise instead of .talking about it, and go back to Oxford as a tutor 
at Balliol, instead of deliberately compromising a married woman under 
a silly sentimental pretext. Guy Faucit is, as Browning says, “ no hero, 
I confess.” His love is pure passion ; his platonism is the most arrant 
sham. He says he will not be so base as to love the woman he is injuring, 
whilst he is stroking her hair and indulging his selfishness.. His chivalry 
is of a very brummagem order, and his loyalty as shallow as his nature. 
There are scores of Guy Faucits in the world, but their natures and their 
conduct are equally unedifying. They may be heroes of romance, but it 
is a romance of a very degraded and despicable period of the nineteenth 
century. If Guy Faucit were a true hero he would go away and leave 
the poor woman alone ; but he is utterly selfish, and endeavours to cheat 
his conscience with the belief that he is a very self-denying and admirable 
fellow. When he is called to account by Daisy Brent’s brother, the 
audience is very much inclined to sympathise with the brother and not 
with the lover. Mr. Arthur Dacre did all that could be done with 
this young fellow, and softened over the peculiar passages. He was 
earnest and impetuous, but did not disguise the aim and object of 
Guy Faucit’s desire. And now for the others. Lord Rosherville is a 
painfully stuttering old fop, with the vanity of a peacock and the tattling 
tongue of an old gossip. The affliction of a stammerer is too painful in 
real life to be repeated as a joke on the stage. The Hon. Jem Gosling is 
a brainless idiot and a well-bred vulgarian, who unites to the manners of 
an ostler the conversation of the music-hall. No doubt such men exist, 
but they are very detestable specimens of humanity. Sir Brummel Coates 
is only a shade less idiotic than his friend—very true to life; but there 
are too many of them outside the theatre to make them welcome within. 
Captain Fairfield is a sulky, bad-tempered boor, with a hectoring manner 
and a brutal method of carrying his point. Chaffers is a mysterious 
convict, Lady Luscombe is to be pitied, but her humility under the 
Count’s insults is vexatious. This is indeed a case of kissing the rod when 
a woman grovels to a man who has insulted her in the most cowardly 
and unprovoked manner that he could adopt, and desires to endow with 
her fortune the impudent fellow who snaps his fingers in her face. Carrie 
Beaufort and Emily Challoner are as hateful as women as are their male 
companions. And then Daisy Brent. She is hardly used, poor girl, in being 
forced into an uncongenial marriage, but her subsequent conduct deprives 
her of all sympathy. She is a married flirt, and her attitude towards 
Guy Faucit, which she appears to justify, is not such as would altogether 
commend itself to Mrs. Grundy. It seemed to me that the performers 
were sensible of these unsympathetic qualities in the play, for they acted 
for the most part with obvious effort. They did their work, but there 
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was not the accustomed spirit or relish in it. Miss Litton is ever 
vivacious, and full of fun in the old comedies, but except in the pure 
comedy scenes of this play, the picnic, and so on, she was not quite at 
home. The pathos of such a part was obviously hollow, and the actress 
did not feel that she could convey it with any truth. Miss Louise 
Willes had a still more difficult task with Lady Luscombe, and she acted 
with great refinement, thought, and sensibility. Mr. Selton, Mr. H. 
Hamilton, Mr. David Fisher, the elder, and Mr. Philip Beck, acted as 
well as they could under the circumstances, but “The Cynic” was not a 
very congenial companion. C. 8. 


“ MACFARLANE’ WILL.” 


A new and — Pantomimic Vaudeville, in Three Acts, by Joszpx Maceay and Hert 
Agover. Produced at the Imperial Theatre, December 26th, 1881. 
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It is quite needless to describe the plot of this piece, as the play is 


simply a means for introducing some capital comic business by 
M. Agoust and his clever company, amongst which Mr. Fred. Desmond, 
Miss Alice Ingram, Miss Kate Lee, and Mons. Agoust himself deserve 
special mention. 
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PIGH words indeed! What is this I hear? “ Flattery of 

fools ”—contemptuous sarcasm, silly sneers, just because 

a lady in society chooses to adopt the stage for a profes- 

sion, and, having undergone the ordeal of criticism, has 

come out of it remarkably well. There must have been 

hundreds who had never seen Mrs. Langtry until she 

‘ stepped upon the stage of the Haymarket Theatre in the 

character of Miss Hardcastle, in Goldsmith’s “ She 

Stoops to Conquer ;” hundreds more who were curious to have a peep 

at her; still more hundreds who prophesied or anticipated an artistic 

failure of the ambitious débutante. They were not all fools or 

flatterers, but mostly well-bred and well-conducted people, who remembered 
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that Mrs. Langtry was acting for a recognised and deserving theatrical 
charity, and that, moreover, she was a woman—a fact that some of her 
coarser critics have apparently forgotten. 


Had Mrs. Langtry proved the most hopeless amateur who ever trod 
the boards, the audience assembled on that first and trying occasion 
would have observed courtesy and recognised the laws observed by 
society. But it turned out that Mrs. Langtry, even in the trying character 
of Miss Hardeastle, gave a very agreeable impression and disappointed 
adverse expectation. She was raw, of course, unfinished, and inexperienced ; 
but she showed that she had rare qualities for the stage—presence, dis- 
tinction, grace, and a voice of great penetration and singular charm. So 
far she had been well taught and had profited by her lessons. She was a 
novice, but a very promising one, and to my thinking showed far more 
intelligence than many who have been praised, and praised highly, at the 
outget. Acting, like all things in this world, must have a beginning, and 
I really cannot see why Mrs. Langtry should not be permitted to begin 
without being treated to bitterness of tongue and vulgarity of comment. 
She has as much right to go on the stage as the young men from society 
who are daily welcomed with open arms; as much right to pursue and 
study her art as any other lady ; and if for the present she is wise enough 
to content herself with small characters, to work hard, to study, and to 
believe that “ Rome was not built in a day,” there is no reason why she 
should not be recognised as an artist and appreciated accordingly. At 
any rate, let the lady have fair play, and do not let her be under the im- 
pression that she has adopted a calling from which charity has departed 
and friendliness is altogether absent. A bitterness has come over stage- 
land altogether foreign to the Bohemia that was, on the whole, a more 
enjoyable place. Society, by its patronage, has taught it to sneer, and 
shoddy has taken the place of good rough and honest material. I honestly 
respect the opinion of a man who says that he thinks that Mrs. Langtry 
is no actress, and never will be one; but it is not the act of a fool to hold 


a contrary opinion, nor is it obsequiousness to detect in an amateur the 
promise of an actress. 


This is all part and parcel of the arrogant imposture that maintains that 
an amateur is ipso facto an interloper, that amateur acting is an insult to 
the stage and a hindrance to art, that the word amateur is to be treated 
with scorn and contempt, and that, forsooth, amateurs “take the bread” 
out of the actor’s mouth, as if any art was to be reserved for those who 
are born in it. Is there an actor or actress on the stage that was not an 
amateur at one time or other? Have not the oldest and most experienced 
actors told us how they in their youth paid so much to play a prominent 
part at an amateur club, and got upon the boards by persisting in amateur 
acting? Do not these amateur societies do a vast amount of good in 
encouraging a love of the art and the practise of it ; so why should our 
ears be wearied with the “amateur phobia” of which the latest and most 
distinguished victim is Mrs. Langtry? A more shortsighted and ignorant 
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policy was never adopted than this idle attempt to crush ambition, on 
the plea that it is an insult to dramatic art. What would be thought of 
@ Royal Academician who protested against a youngster exhibiting his 
early efforts at painting, for fear of “taking the bread out of the mouth” 
of the veteran ? 


I wonder how many there were who, having criticised Mrs. Langtry 
without taking the trouble to see her act, and how many more who 
deliberately abused her for the sake of appeasing the susceptibilities of 
an indignant profession, felt a little foolish when she appeared as 
Blanche Haye in “ Ours,” and acquitted herself so remarkably well, I 
have said elsewhere that art cannot be stultified by having the smaller 
parts in popular comedies acted with taste, distinction, and diseretion ; 
and I would go further, and state that Blanche Haye has seldom had so 
suitable and so interesting a representative. This young lady in the 
play is supposed to be in the highest, society, a well-bred, pretty woman, 
who has youth for her prize, and good looks for her dowry. All these 
primary conditions Mrs. Langtry fulfils, To begin with, she has style 
as well as tone and distinction, and one of the best voices that has been 
heard on the stage for many a long day. It is musical, yet penetrating, 
deep, telling, and capable of great variety. The enunciation is distinct, 
and the voice comes without apparent effort. And Mrs. Langtry has a 
very pretty singing voice, for she gave Offenbach’s “Chanson de 
Fortunio” at the piano with tender meaning and pathetic effect. With 
the majority of amateurs the voice is one of the chief difficulties, and it 
is some time before it can be trained to carry to the farthest recesses of 
the theatre, Mrs. Langtry has no such difficulty, for she can be heard 
with ease, and she pleases when she is heard. 


The next obstacle in the path of all amateurs is the difficulty of 
appearing at ease on the stage. They can generally read a part, but 
cannot act it. They are abroad with their exits and entrances, and are 
usually ineffective in business. Mrs. Langtry, however, reverses this 
proposition altogether. She acts the part much better than she reads it. 
She is seldom amateurish in action, but often stilted in elocution. Some 
of her acted scenes, particularly the parting with Angus M‘Alister, were 
surprisingly good ; she abandoned herself to the passion of the moment, 
and astonished the audience with the ease with which she expressed stage 
grief. It is not every amateur who could so work up the impetus of a 
difficult scene, and, tottering forward in despair, could do a fall with such 
ease and elegance. So facile is Mrs. Langtry in the mechanical part of her 
art, that she may, without flattery, be encouraged to study Juliet at once, 
as I feel convinced, if she works hard, that she would play the part 
with great success. She has just the physical gifts and expression 
for Juliet, and such an effort, if not quite successful at first, would be of 
great value in her future career. The thing she must avoid, and I can- 
not account for it at all, is @ certain preachy tone and sing-song, when 
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she comes to pathetic scenes. It is as unnatural and ineffective as when 
the orthodox clergyman puts on a tone to drawl the prayers, or read the 
Jessons. Mrs. Langtry’s instructor surely was not a clergyman, who 
advised her to adopt a manner, in order to express emotion. Mrs. 
Langtry talks naturally enough when she chaffs Mary Netley, why not talk 
naturally when she tells Angus M‘Alister she loves him? This, how- 
ever, is a defect easily cured, and when Mrs. Langtry begins to feel the 
words she is speaking and forgets they are a lesson, the pathetic tone will 
be forgotten, and a natural delivery will take its place. On the whole, I 
am inclined to agree with the opinion of one of the best judges of acting I 
know, and who has studied it in all parts of the world—‘ They may say 
what they like, and write what they like, but I really think we have got 
an actress at last !” 


The new year brings with it as usual “The Era Almanack,” 
which continues to be an indispensable requisite to those who would 
preserve a complete and compact history of the stage. No theatrical 
library is complete without a bound series of “ Era Almanacks,” which 
doubtless will be found side by side with the bound Tuzatres. “ The Era 
Almanack ” for 1882 has some interesting drawings by actors and actre’ses, 
and the usual collection of clever stories and papers by various writers, 
including such old contributors to the “Era” as Mr. E. L. Blanchard, 
Mr. Joseph Verey, and Mr. George Edwards. 


Mr. Augustin Daly, it is said, has paid 9500 dollars for the American 
rights of “ Odette.” 


The Count d’Osmond, the musical dilettante and very rich French 
nobleman, whose opera, ‘‘ Le Partisan,” was successfully performed some 
years since at Nice and Paris, has just bought a villa near Nice, in which 
he is having a small opera-house constructed. 


Miss Mary Anderson, who is one of the handsomest women on the 
American stage, has been attracting large audiences at Booth’s Theatre, 
where she has been playing Juliet. She is rather “ large,” the New York 
papers say, for the part. Miss Anderson, whose beauty is something very 
remarkable, resembles in the most extraordinary manner the famous 
Vatican statue—the Apollo Belvidere—in petticoats. She has great talent 
and acts well, but she lacks emotion, As Evadne she is charming. She 
also announces her intention to visit London professionally. Her talent 
is not unlike that of the late Miss Cushman, whom she imitates in more 
ways than one. 


Mr. R. Davey, formerly:and for several years dramatic critic of “ The 
New York Spirit of the Times,” has been appointed London correspondent 
of “The New York Evening Mail and Express,” which in the hands of 
Mr. Cyrus Field is rapidly becoming the leading American evening paper. 
It is the only paper published in the afternoon which can give the latest 
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telegrams from Europe, since Mr, Field controls the cable, and has 
thrown his interests into his paper. 


Mr. Davey’s weekly letters are not the work of an irresponsible gossip, 
but the product of a well-informed gentleman and a well-ordered mind. 
He observes ; he does not tittle-tattle. He does not misuse his position 
by slandering and vilifying his neighbours or shooting behind hedges, 
but discusses matters of political and social interest in a fair and charit- 
able manner. When that excellent editor and genial gentleman, Mr. 
W. R. Buck, lost the services of Mr. Davey on “The Spirit of the 
Times,” he parted with a gentleman who was superior to the spite and 
malignity that disfigure the theatrical press in all countries, and do so 
much serious injury to the welfare of dramatic art. What on earth does 
the public care to know about the wretched quarrels of utterly insig- 
nificant people? It wants to be informed on the various topics connected 
with dramatic history, without bias, prejudice, or favour. 


I am inclined to agree with those who maintain stoutly that the art 
of pantomime has been limited by the fetters imposed upon it by the 
modern music-hall, and that until the music-halls obtain the free-trade 
they have so long demanded, and that has been so obstinately denied, 
there must be a certain amount of vulgarity intermingled with the panto- 
mimist’s art. The proof of its cleverness is that it is welcomed on the 
stage every Christmas, and made a very conspicuous feature, to the exclu- 
sion of the old-fashioned and orthodox harlequinade. As matters stand 
the harlequinade is well-nigh incomprehensible and meaningless. The 
authors of pantomimes do not take the trouble to transform any of the 
characters. The transformation scene has no relative bearing on the com- 
position of the pantomime, and I should not be surprised if in a short time 
clown, pantaloon, harlequin, and columbine were awarded a retiring 
pension and put on the shelf. But in our sweeping denunciation of that 
imported art that must be Greek to the children and is inclined to weary 
them with questionable double meanings and political jingle, we must not 
forget to give credit where it is‘due, or to fail to recognise those special 
points of excellence that force themselves on the attention of the patient 
observer. 


As I have observed elsewhere, the very best artistic point made this 
year in the holiday entertainments is Miss E. Farren’s song and dance in 
Mr. Reece’s burlesque of “ Aladdin” at the Gaiety. It is cleverly based 
on a French music-hall song, recently very popular in Paris, called “ Le 
Pompier Municipal,” in which the assembled audience, at the suggestion 
of the singer, imitates the various instruments foreshadowed by the music. 
As altered by Mr. Reece,.and delivered by Miss Farren, it becomes an 
admirable mixture of mingled pathos and fun, and makes one long to see 
Miss Farren in a character with the variety of “Jo” in Dickens’s “ Bleak 
House.” Apart from this, a visit to Drury Lane pantomime will register 
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on the mental note-book three very special points of true and genuine art 
as distinguished from vulgarity. I allude to the Mrs. Crusoe of Mr. 
Arthur Roberts, the Crusoe of Miss Fanny Leslie, and the Clown of 
Harry Payne. 


The Mrs. Crusoe of Mr. Arthur Roberts is in point of fact a very 
distinct and clear bit of comedy acting, instinct with life and without 
offence. It is a difficult thing for any actor to personate a woman with- 
out overstepping the limits of propriety, and in nine cases out of ten it is 
a very hateful thing to see. But so skilful and funny is Mr. Roberts 
that he steers clear of the difficulty and disciplines his humour. If you 
watch him you will see that he is always in the character ; he is acting 
even in repose. Every turn and trick of expression is studied: his face 
is vivacious and full of movement. In fact, it is a remarkable instance of 
pantomime comedy, worthy to be classed as a contribution to art. If I 
were to advise Mr. Arthur Roberts to leave the music-hall stage, where he 
is, no doubt, immensely popular, but can be scarcely from the order of 
things recognised as an artist, he would probably say, ‘Thank you for 
nothing,” as, even in these days of exaggerated stage salaries, the life of 
such a music-hall star must be more remunerative than that of a star 
actor. But for all that Mr. Roberts, if on the stage, would be welcomed 
as a comedian of a very high order of ability. 


Miss Fanny Leslie again is a refreshing relief from that accentuated 
style, that marked manner, that blurred colloquialism of the music-hall 
that passes occasionally for art. There is a manner of the music-hall 
most pronounced and discordant that is imitated and affected even on the 
stage. It has a conventional swagger and a nasal croak. A music-hallism 
of conversation and style is just as marked as the old “bow-bow” of the 
Bowery tragedian. Miss Fanny Leslie avoids this altogether. She sings 
her songs with great effect, yet naturally and sweetly. She dances with 
energy, but still with grace. Above all she is full of good-humour and 
seems to enjoy her work heartily. In the performance of light burlesque 
and extravaganza characters Miss Fanny Leslie is one of the last representa- 
tives of a clever and excellent school. "Would that it turned out more 
pupils. 


And I fear, moreover, that Mr. Harry Payne is the last of the genuine 
old school of clowns. Being the son of his father, he has the best 
traditions of pantomime at his fingers’ ends, and it is refreshing, at Drury 
_ Lane, to hear the children laugh once more in a genuine and hearty 
manner during the scenes—far too short—that are allotted to the 
harlequinade. When Mr. Harry Payne is on the stage we have clowning 
of the good old pattern: the tricks are smart and effective, and the 
business as neat as it is funny. Asa comic assistant, Mr. Payne has 
this year discovered a very clever boy, who is the butt of the clown, 
in one of the scenes that most delight the children, destined to spend 
many hours over matters in which they cannot be interested, and to hear 
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Mr, E. L. Blanchard’s text cut down to the very narrowest limit. I 
don’t think I ever followed a book of a pantomime of which so few lines 


were spoken. The author’s authorised text has been literally wiped out. 







At a meeting of dramatic critics recently convened to urge upon the 
responsible authorities the adoption of better precautions for the preser- 
vation of the public from danger by fire in theatres, great stress was laid 
upon the value of the services of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. In fact, 
a motion was passed to the effect that, pending the alteration of the stupid 
old laws that govern places of amusement, the services of Captain Shaw’s 
men should be immediately utilised. Profiting by the hint, I see that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works has called upon Captain Shaw for an 
immediate report upon all theatres as to the likelihood of fire, and the 
efficiency of preservation. This is exactly what ought to have been done 
long ago, and though it pleased certain vulgar witlings to declare in no 
measured terms that it would be a good thing if the dramatic critics were 
burnt—chaste and charitable joke, was it not?!—the meeting will have 
been of considerable service if we see Captain Shaw’s active firemen 
stationed in every place of amusement in the metropolis, not pensioned 
firemen, or sham firemen, but men from the nearest brigade station, 
under orders, ‘ 


An important engagement has been made by Mr. Henry Irving, at the 
Lyceum, in Mr. James Fernandez, ane of the best and most experienced of 
living actors. Mr. Fernandez will play Friar Laurence, a part in which his 
resonant elocution will be of the greatest possible assistance. 


The Philothespian Club’s performance, on December 1 0th, at St. George’s 
Hall, in aid of the Central London Throat and Ear Hospital, was both a 
financial and an artistic success. A handsome sum was realised for the 
charity, and a large audience had the pleasure of seeing some really 
excellent acting. The opening piece, “A Lucky Escape,” was not a good 
choice for amateurs, nor was there anything in its interpretation on this 
occasion to call for comment; but “Still Waters Run Deep,” which 
followed, was exceedingly well played by almost all who were engaged in 
it. Mr. F. J. Lowe was an excellent Mildmay ; Mr. Myers a good 
Hawksley, and Mr. Geo. Gunn capital as Dunbilk; whilst the very 
hearty applause of the audience attested the suecess of Mrs. Lennox Browne 
as Mrs. Sternhold. Mr. G. H. Phillips was Mr. Potter. Mr. Phillips is 
really clever. It is a pity that he so often spoils the effect of his perfor- 
mances by foolish exaggeration. Miss Helen Maude’s acting is frequently 
and favourably noticed in this magazine, but her Mrs. Mildmay on this 
occasion was, I confess, a surprise tome. I have seen her do nothing at 
once so original and so effective. In some other parts in which she has 
appeared it might have been alleged against her, not unfairly, that she 
was merely giving an imitation—though, no doubt, a very clever 
imitation—of certain well-known actresses. But in Mrs. Mildmay she 
was not open to this charge, and she more than once displayed a power 
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for which I was quite unprepared. Miss Maude has been justly praised 
for her acting at the moment when Mildmay returns unexpectedly, and 
is for an instant mistaken by his wife for Hawksley ; but even better, to 
my thinking, was her rendering of the previous scene, in which Hawksley 
first suggests the possibility of his nocturnal visit. The mingled fear, 
surprise, and pleasure with which Mrs. Mildmay receives the adventurer’s 
advances were admirably shown. 


Judging by the results of the recent experiments at the Crystal 
Palace, the asbestos fireproof paint—a new and special preparation of 
asbestos introduced by the United Asbestos Company, of 161, Queen 
Victoria Street—is likely to be a considerable acquisition. It is desirable 
to guard against the possibility of fire, but if fire does break out, it is a 
distinct advantage to be protected, as far as possible. The experiments 
with asbestos paint fully warrant the conclusion that it is a valuable 
fire-resisting medium, and may at least be advantageously applied, either 
to theatrical stages and effects, or to ordinary structures. 


Miss Wallis is a great favourite at Wolverhampton—as indeed she is 
throughout the country—but especially so with the playgoers of that 
town, where she has recently played a most gratifying engagement. On 
the occasion of her benefit, says the “ Wolverhampton Express,” all the 
reserved seats—which included three rows of stalls in the pit—had been 
booked several days in advance, and the other parts of the theatre were 
filled to overflowing long before the performance was timed to commence. 
‘When at last the curtain was drawn up, the house presented the most 
brilliant appearance it has worn within the recollection of the present 
generation of playgoers. Even the members of the orchestra had been 
compelled to beat a retreat, and their places were occupied by eager and 
appreciative visitors. Miss Wallis’s appearance on the stage was the 
signal for a general outburst of cheering, and the audience having given 
vent to this little ebullition of feeling, quietly settled down to enjoy the 
great treat before them. It was Miss Wallis’s first assumption of the part 
of Beatrice in Wolverhampton, but probably no person in the crowded 
assembly entertained the slightest apprehension that she would fail to 
score a@ brilliant success in it. It may be said at once that she more than 
realised the high expectations which had been formed.” At the termina- 
tion of the performance, Miss Wallis, in response to loud calls, appeared 
before the curtain and thanked the audience in a happily-worded speech. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co., have published a little book 
entitled’“‘The Five Pound Note,” which contains several little tales, 
admirably written and of considerable interest. 


This year’s edition of “ Dramatic Notes,” edited by Austin Brereton, 
is a vast improvement on the two former issues, at least so far as the 
pictures are concerned. Mr. J. Walter Wilson has surpassed himself, and 
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the character sketches of various prominent actors and actresses are 
capital, The provincial novelties are also noticed this year, and the casts 
are valuable and accurate. The publisher has done his best, and he 
deserves success. 


Miss Kate Lovell has made a hit by her charming impersonation of 
the Princess, in the pantomime of “Dick Whittington,” at the Liverpool 
Alexandra Theatre. Her acting is bright and spirited, and she possesses 
moreover a youthful and pretty appearance and a voice of exquisite 
sweetness, 


In the next or March number of Taz Tuearre I think I can promise 
something of special excellence in the way of illustrations that if pre- 
served give such a complete and interesting history of the stage of our 
time. The photograph will be a picture by the London Stereoscopic 
Company of “ The Two Roses,” as represented by those charming and 
accomplished ladies, Miss W. Emery and Miss Helen Matthews, and in 
addition there will be some finished drawings by Mr. F. Barnard of Henry 
Irving as Digby Grant, engraved in the highest style by Dalziel Brothers. 


The. Hampstead Amateur Dramatic Society’s performance of the 
“School for Scandal,” on December 22nd, at St. George’s Hall, was 
chiefly remarkable for the clever acting of Mr. Mark Keogh. Mr. Keogh 
appeared both as Sir Benjamin Backbite and Charles Surface. He was 
decidedly more successful in the latter than in the former part, because 
it suited him better. He played Charles Surface extremely well. Mr. 
Keogh has a good voice and an excellent delivery, and in appearance he 
is well suited to the character, his rendering of which certainly deserves 
much praise, Mr. W. F. Pankhurst showed intelligence as Joseph Surface ; 
and Mr, F, Macey, though not happy in his make-up as Sir Peter, acted 
well in the Screen Scene. Other parts were sustained by Messrs. F. 
Hoblyn, C. Hoblyn, H. E. Wild, L. Harley, F. Walford, and A. Rowney; 
Miss Hilda Hilton, Miss Kate Hodson, Miss Noel, and Miss Mildmay. 
The acting of Miss Hilda Hilton was really of very remarkable excellence 
and this clever young lady is rapidly coming to the front rank. 


The committee of the Coffee Music-Halls’ Company is doing really 
excellent work in carrying out so successfully a series of popular ballad 
concerts in different parts of London. The working classes have shown, 
by the large numbers in which they have frequented the ballad concerts 
started last spring by the Company at the Victoria Hall, Waterloo Road, 
and still carried on there with great success under the present manage- 
ment, that they fully appreciate good music, and are, moreover, willing to 
pay for it at prices within their means, The directors have therefore 
determined to extend the operations of the Company in that direction, 
and with this object have appointed a committee of their own body to 
arrange concerts in various parts of London. It is proposed to hire, for 
certain fixed evenings in the week, the large halls which are well known 
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to and frequented by the working classes. On such evening the com- 
mittee will provide first-class ballad singing, interspersed with carefully- 
selected instrumental music and high-class recitations. Admission will 
in all cases be by payment, which will be fixed as low as possible, con- 
sistently with the object of making the concerts self-supporting, on which 
basis alone can permanent success be assured. Owing to the energy of 
Miss Alice M. Hart, the hon. secretary of the popular ballad concert 
committee, the first entertainment of the season was given on Monday, 
January 9th, at the Foresters’ Hall,-Clerkenwell. Miss de Fonblanque, 
a very charming singer, was the star of the evening ; and considerable 
applause was bestowed on Mr. Anderson Critchett, a well-known amateur. 
singer, who gave “‘ The Village Blacksmith” and “Jack’s Yarn” in fine 
style, and thoroughly delighted his audience, 


I have seldom been so agreeably disappointed and so pleasantly sur- 
prised as with the burlesque entertainment which the ingenious and 
indefatigable Mr. Robert Reece has provided for the devout worshippers at 
the shrine of the “sacred lamp” at the Gaiety. I can quite understand 
that there were difficulties with the first representation, and that much 
supplied on that occasion ought to have been omitted at rehearsal. But 
at the Gaiety they seem to scorn rehearsals, and, sure of patronage, they 
utilise the first few public performances in working the entertainment up 
into form and colour. 


The subject is “ Aladdin,” but that is immaterial. What I am 
most concerned with is the cleverness with which Mr. Reece has selected 
his music, written his songs, and adapted them to the voices he knows so 
well. The secret of success at the Gaiety is an abundance of music. The 
text may be a feu d’artifice of wit, but everyone sighs for the music. 
New tunes, old tunes, any tunes, but let us have tunes. There is one 
song in this burlesque, sung by Miss E. Farren, that ought on its merits to 
draw all London. The night I heard it there were four encores, and even 
then it was wanted again. Madame Chaumont drew all London by her 
singing of “La Premitre Feuille” and “La Bonne Année,” and I really do not 
see why Miss Farren should not have the same kind of success with a song 
which she interprets with the true sense of an artist, and delivers with a 
humour peculiarly her own. It is a London ditty, a song of the streets, 
half pathetic and half comic, half sentimental and half cockney, the 
miserable wail of a little cadger, who drives away his tears with a sudden 
dash of fun. There is but an infinitesimal line between the laughter and 
the tears, and Miss Farren interprets the sentiment of the situation and the 
vulgarity of the little boy with equal felicity, Long as this clever little 
lady has been amusing the public, I don’t suppose there will ever have been 
a happier recollection of her peculiar art than when standing in the rays of 
the limelight in a very becoming costume, most tastefully arranged, and 
dancing off with a fund of animal spirits that has never deserted her, and 
a renewed force of the vis comica, No Judic or Chaumont who ever lived 
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could sing such a song as this so well as Miss Farren. It is London life 
pure and simple, and Miss Farren well understands these London lays. 


And altogether the merry company has seldom been seen to such 
advantage. Mr. Edward Terry (whose name, by-the-bye, has been totally 
omitted by the latest revisers of the theatrical testament) has a “song of 
songs” that calls down the enthusiasm of the whole house, and he is greater 
than ever as the wicked uncle who is alternately fawned upon and despised. 
This is a true bit of character-acting, with just the proper infusion of the 
Terry manner that is so deservedly popular. And Miss Kate Vaughan 
has put spirit into her acting and life into her dancing. The grace is 
the same, but the power is greater. The style is faultless but less insipid 
To understand what I mean, look at the valse dance, where will be found 
abandonment to the measure without the slightest sacrifice of the 
original grace. This is indeed the poetry of motion. 


At this time of the year a real service is done to countless amateurs at 
innumerable country houses by recommending little plays that are at once 
bright, epigrammatic, actable, and clever. Let such, then, as are in search 
of such a prize send off to the nearest bookseller for “ Little Comedies : 
Old and New” (William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London), 
written by Julian Sturgis. Some of these trifles are poetical gems, and 
most of them are pungent and witty, the product of a cultured and 
intelligent mind. A little play called “ Picking up the Pieces” is a gem, 
and as happily turned as any French saynéte or lever du rideau. But 
whether the plays are acted or not the volume is worth reading and 
keeping. I wonder that Mr. Julian Sturgis has never written for the stage. 


What an admirable caricaturist is Mr. Alfred Bryan. He was never 
so happy as in “The En’tracte Annual,” a most amusing collection of 
whims and oddities. Mr. Pinero’s picture is admirable, and worth the six- 
pence that the little book costs. Another very judicious sixpence might be 
expended on “ The Pantomimes, and all about Them,” by Leopold Wagner 
(John Haywood, Paternoster Buildings), a curious and clever production, 
with some valuable information in it. 


I have seldom seen a farce so admirably acted as “The Great Divorce 
Case,” at the Criterion, by Mr. Charles Wyndham and his clever company. 
It goes with one scream from end to end, and the audience is honestly 
amused. Mr. Wyndham’s appearance with the dead dog, dishevelled and 
battered, and the mild explanation, “I have had a little difference of 
opinion with the dog,” is exquisitely ludicrous. Mrs. John Wood has 
but a small part, but is inimitable init. Mr. Herbert Standing and Mr. 
Maltby are at their best, and I welcome a very clever and clearly a very 
humorous actor in Mr. Alexander Knight, who exactly hits off the 
abandoned meckness of that reckless Pilkie. Mr. Wyndham might 
successfully revive many more of his Criterion farces. 
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An acting version of Ouida’s powerful and very dramatic story, 
“ Moths,” has been prepared by Mr. Hamilton, and the right of performing 
it has been secured by Miss Louise Willes, a very clever actress, as all our 
readers are aware. 


There is no more beautiful sight in London than the Alhambra 
Theatre in Leicester Square, filled with an enthusiastic holiday audience, 
now that the fine theatre has been redecorated, adorned, and fitted with 
a sunlight of electricity. “The Black Crook” is an enormous success, 
and who can wonder at it? for it is mounted with extra magnificence ; the 
ballets are better than ever, and the music of Jacobi and F. Clay combine 
admirably, and is well sung, particularly by that favourite artist Miss 
Constance Loseby, who has returned to the scene of her many successes. 
With Mr. Paulton and Miss Coote in the lighter and more comic scenes, 
and an endless succession of beautiful pictures, here we have exactly the 
entertainment for this cosmopolitan quarter of the town. For it must be 
remembered that there is no continental city that has such a theatre or 
tnat can show spectacular pieces on so vast a scale, 


Mr. Thomas Thorne having secured the sole possession of the Vaude- 
ville, is not going to allow the grass to grow under his feet. There is a 
theatre unrivalled for Shakespeare, many a theatre for modern comedy in 
its various phases, so for the present the Vaudeville will be devoted to 
sterling old English comedy, which cannot be represented except in the 
Very first style. For this purpose Mr. Thorne has engaged one of the 
most complete companies for “The School for Scandal” that London has 
seen for many a long year, and as I have never known the public turn 
their back on anything first-rate, I anticipate another long run at the 
Vaudeville for Sheridan’s immortal work. I give the full cast and the 
details, and it will be seen that Mr. Thorne intends to spare neither 


trouble nor expense in the cause of the art to which he is so much 
attached. 


“SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 
Sir Peter Teazle ... Mr.Wiit1am Farren. Trip ooo: 00 . Lzstoce. 
— Surface ee Ma. Henry NEVILLE. Care Mz. J. 


less 
Surface oe Mu. Franx ARcuer. Bir Benjamin Backbite 
Sir ir Olver Surface ... Mz. Jonw Maciean. Rowley .. ° 


‘.. Ma. Epwarp Rioxton. | Crabtree. ove «. Ma, THomas THORNE. 
Bis he Harry Bumper Ma. Witrorp Moraay. ove oe 


. Miss Apa Cavenpisx. 
gen ll ‘to sing “* Here's to the -. Maus. AnrHurStiztine 
Maiden,” etc. 


Lady Bneerweil . Mas. G. Canines. 
Snake .. .. . Ma. G, Canniner. Miss Atma Murray. 
Dresses designed by Atrazp Txomrsor. The Grate '8 executed a" Avausrsz ; the Ladies’ 
by Miss Fisusn. 
Lady Sneerwell’s scenes will be carried out in a very elaborate style by Jamzs Suootzezp, of 
Tottenham Court Road. 


The Picture Gallery will be painted by W. Haw» and furnished by J. 8. Lrons. 
Charles Surface’s House and Sir Peter’s will be painted by W. Hawn. 
The Screen Scene will be made and furnished superbly by Martz andCo., of Tottenham Court 


The revival of “ Romeo and Juliet,” at the Lyceum promises to be 
one of the grandest Shakesperean reproductions that Mr. Henry Irving 
has ever designed for the stage. The recent engagements have been 
singularly happy. Mrs. Stirling will, for the first time, play the Nurse, 
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and everyone who knows the style of this accomplished actress, will see 
her in the part at once, and prophesy a great success. Mr. James 
Fernandez is to be Friar Lawrence, and Mr, Glenny, a capital, bright, and 
clever young actor, has been secured for Tybalt. Mr. G. Alexander will 
be Paris, and, as already announced, Mr. W. Terriss is cast for Mercutio 
—an interesting circumstance. Mr. Howe and Miss Pauncefort are the 
Capulet and Lady Capulet; and with Mr. Henry Irving as Romeo, and 
Miss Ellen Terry as Juliet, the cast may be pronounced a very fine one. 
New music has been specially composed by Sir Julius Benedict; Mr. 
Alfred Thompson has had carte blanche to design the costumes in the 
costliest stuffs, and the scenery will be painted by Mr. Hawes Craven, the 
prince of woodland artists, Mr. W. Telbin, Mr, W. Hann, and Mr. W. 
Cuthbert. 
















At the Monday Popular Concert, on January 16th, the seven hundred 
and sixty-second of Mr. G. Arthur Chappel’s series, a very attrac- 
tive programme was presented, including a quartette by Brahms 
and a Beethoven trio. The vocalist was Madame Isabel Fassett, who 
sang with artistic finish a lovely composition of Ad. Hassé’s— 
“ Ritornerai fra poco”—and also gave a very poetic and beautiful 
rendering of Sullivan’s “ Willow Song.” Schubert’s Sonata in B flat was 
finely played by Mr. Charles Hallé, who, in conjunction with M. Strauss, 
closed the concert by playing Heller and Ernst’s “ Pensées Fugitives,” 
for pianoforte and violin. Madame Isabel Fassett is now one of the 
acknowledged stars of the concert-room, and in the very first rank of 
our oratorio singers. To a voice of singular charm she adds an expres- 
sion and style which have secured for her a very deserved popularity. 

















A very charming and well-informed correspondent sends me the 
following note and correction concerning Miss Ada Cavendish. She is 
perfectly right ; I remember perfectly the success of Miss Cavendish in 
“Madame Berliot’s Ball,” by Frank Burnand, and I can see as though 
it were yesterday that tragic exit at the O. P. entrance, which was the 
first sign of a dramatic career of singular power : 


“In the notice of Miss Ada Cavendish of last month’s Tuzatre, there 
is a slight inaccuracy as to the time of her début in London. Her 
appearance at the Royalty in May, 1865, was a reappearance. In the 
play-bills of that theatre for February, 1865, will be found the following: 
“The Management has much pleasure in announcing the re-engagement 
of the favourite, Miss Ada Cavendish.” Miss Cavendish was, in 1864, 
already a member of the Royalty Company, and had she only appeared 
as Venus in “Ixion,” it would hardly be worth while to correct the 
mistake. But she also appeared as the adventuress in “‘ Madame Berliot’s 
Ball,” and her impersonation of that character should not pass unnoticed, 
showing, as it did, such an early promise of good comedy acting as to 
make one regret the time she wasted on burlesque. I see no mention 
made of her acting Desdemona at the Haymarket Theatre, in July 1868, 
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to Pennington’s Othello and Ryder’s Iago—a performance which has left 
pleasant reminiscences in the minds of all who witnessed it.” 


Miss Faithful, as the Secretary of the International Musical, Dramatic, 
and Literary Association, has received a very graceful letter from the 
United States Minister regarding the song written by Mr. Clement Scott 
to music composed by Professor Macfarren, “A Woman and a Queen.” 
Mr. Lowel] thinks that it will tend to increase the good feeling between 
England and America which Her Majesty has recently done so much to 
strengthen. 


The performances by Mr. Toole and his company at Sandringham on 
Thursday, January 19th, were of a curiously impromptu character—the 
popular comedian, who happened to be at Bury St. Edmunds, receiving 
the invitation of the Prince of Wales only on the day before ; while the 
bijou theatre in which they were given was being fitted up.so privately 
that not even the Princess of Wales, it is believed, was in the secret of 
the preparations. The performances, which consisted of “The Steeple- 
chase,” ‘ Our Clerks,” and “Ici on parle Frangaise,” commenced about 
ten, and terminated a little after midnight. In the second of these pieces 
Miss Roland Phillips played the part of Ned, this being her last 
appearance prior to leaving for Australia. After each piece there were 
loud calls for Mr. Toole, and at the conclusion the entire company were 
called before the curtain. About two hundred spectators were present, 
among whom were the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud of Wales, the Prince of Leiningen, the Earl 
and Countess Sydney, the Earl and Countess of Romney, the Dean of 
Windsor and Mrs. Wellesley, Miss Knollys, Mr. Ponsonby Fane, General 
Sir A. Horsford, Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key, Captain Welch, R.N., 
Captain R. Hammond, R.N., Mr. Montague Guest, M.P., Mr. A. H. 
Sumner, Colonel Teesdale, Mr. Knollys, and Sir Dighton and Lady Probyn, 
The general arrangements were under the direction of Mr. George Loveday. 
After the performances the company were entertained at supper by the 
Prince of Wales, who himself proposed the health of Mr. Toole. 


The Pilgrim Players are fast becoming one of the foremost amateur 
troupes in London. They are really well worth seeing, often rising to a 
degree of exceptional excellence, especially in light comedy. A few 
nights since they played “ A Husband in Clover,” and “ Naval Engage- 
ments,” at the Bedford Park Club, for the benefit of the Chiswick School 
of Art, in a remarkably brilliant style, worthy of professionals. Miss 
Helen Maude, who is the leading lady of the troupe, has decided talent, 
and acts such characters as Mrs. Pontifex, in “ Naval Engagements,” 
with much skill, displaying a keen sense of the ludicrous, but without 
exaggeration. Miss Florence Worth, the ingenue, is very pretty and 
very clever ; whereas Mr. Power is a treat in himself, for no one can 
surpass him in Irish parts. He possesses all the qualifications necessary, 
including a handsome person and charming and musical brogue. Mr. 
Power, as Dennis, proved himself a capital artist. Captain Perceval 
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Clark is an excellent pire noble, and as Admiral Kingston was quite in 

his element. So also was Mr. H. Maundaring Dunstan, who made an * 
admirable Lieutenant Kingston; and Mr. Nugent was very funny as 

Short. Mx. Herbert Jones also deserved much applause as Horace, in 

“A Husband in Clover.” On the whole the acting of both pieces was . 
spirited and amusing, and kept a large and fashionable audience in the 

best of humour throughout the evening. It is rumoured that this capital 
performance will be repeated in Kensington Hall soon, for the benefit of 

a local charity. 





In the last number of this magazine I noticed a performance at 
Kensington at which Captain Leicester Vernon’s play, “The Lancers,” 
was given, but with the characters named as they are in Mr. G. W. 
Godfrey’s version of the same French original. I have since heard that 
the St. James’s management strongly objected to this borrowing of the 
names of “ The Queen’s Shilling,” yet at the Carleton Dramatic Club’s 
performance at St. George’s Hall, on January 14th, I found in the pro- 
gramme, “ The Lancers,” by Captain Leicester Vernon, but with Colonel 
Daunt, Frank Maitland, Kate Greville, etc. etc., as the characters, 

. Colonel Daunt was very well played on this occasion by Mr. H. S. 
Carstairs, and Frank Maitland by Mr. J. M. Powell. Both were at their 
best in the last act, at the Colonel’s quarters, Mr. Powell giving the scene 
of pretended drunkenness very cleverly. Mr. Carstairs’ make-up was 
excellent. Miss Alice Frankish was good as Kate Greville; and other 
parts were filled by Messrs. J. C, Carstairs, H. S. Millward, B. W. Ford, 
H. L. Smiles, Eadon Foster, and C. §. Kershaw ; Miss George, and 
Miss Knight. ‘The Lancers” was followed by “A Sheep in Wolf’s 
Clothing,” in which Miss Millward (appearing by permission of Messrs. 
Hare and Kendal) made a great success in the part of Anne Carew. 
She was good throughout, and, in all the scenes with Kirke, 
admirable, Mr. F. W, Kendle was excellent as Kirke. His acting 
really deserves great praise. The Carleton Club may certainly be con- 
gratulated on having given to the stage so clever an actress as Miss 
Millward, and on having in its ranks so promising an amateur as 
Mr, Kendle, of whom I hope to hear more. ‘The other characters 
were well rendered by Messrs. H. L. Smiles, A. T. Frankish, Percy 
Copping, C. S. Kershaw, and H, S. Millward; Miss Knight, Miss 
Ampthill, and Miss Florence Millward. 





The Argyll Dramatic Club played “ Meg’s Diversion ” and “The Old 
Story” at St. George’s Hall, on January 7th, and their efforts were 
received with much applause by a large and very friendly audience, 
Decidedly the best acting of the evening was shown by a gentleman who 
appeared at short notice as Ashley Merton in “ Meg’s Diversion,” instead 
of Mr. J. P. Clifton, who had been announced to play the part. Miss 
Kate Carlyon was very good as Meg in the first act of Mr. Craven’s play, 
but was not nearly so successful in the second. Other characters in the 
two pieces were sustained by Messrs. A. Freshwater, A. H. Maunder, 
C. E. Bingham, W. Bailey, G. B. Turner, H. O. Carter, J. S. Sayers, 
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and Heyward; Miss Agnes Watkins, Miss: Florence Tresham, Miss 
Simpson, ‘Miss Byron, Miss Oliver, and Miss Bennetto. 


A performance in aid of the funds of the Sidcup Cricket Club was 
given, on January 9th, at the Public Hall, Sidcup, with decided success 
“A Happy Pair” ‘was capitally acted by Mr. E. J. S. Layton and Miss 
Lottie Layton, and was followed’ by Mr. John: Brougham’s ‘comedy. 
“Flies in the Web,” in which Mr. 8. A. Mackenzie, Mr.’ J. Bartlett, 
Mr. E. J. S. Layton, Miss Tolhurst, Mrs. Norton, and Miss Lottie Layton 
appeared. Mr. and Miss Layton were again very good, and the other 
parts were well filled. 


At the Byron Dramatic Club’s performance at the Albion Hall, 
Dalston, on January 10th, “Smoke,” by B. Webster, jun., and the 
well-known farce, ‘“ Chiselling,” were played, the characters being repre- 
sented by Messrs. A. H. Deakin, C. J. Andrews, C. A. Aldin, A. B. 
Cheshire, W. H. Munro, and J. Roskilly; Miss Jessie Carlyon and 
Miss Pattie Bell. 





Miss Elaine Verner gave a very successful recital on January 14th, at 
St. James’s Hall. The programme included selections from Shakespeare, 


~ Tennyson, and Monk Lewis, “ The Convict’s Escape,” and “ St. Valentine,” 


by R. Henry, and a scene from “Love's Sacrifice,” which was very well 
rendered. 


The first performance of the Momus Amateur Dramatic Club was 
given on January 16th, at the Ladbroke Theatre, the pieces’ chosen being 
“Orange Blossoms” and “ Partners for Life.” Mr. Herbert James, 
who appeared as Tom Gilroy in the latter piece, is an amateur of ex- 
perience and ability, but the other members of the new club gave me 
the idea of having acted but seldom beyond this occasion; and, if my 
supposition is correct, I may add that they were as successful as 
could be expected under the circumstances. Miss M. Rowden was very 
bright and pleasant as Emily Mervyn in the same play. She is 
somewhat self-conscious, and too restless on the stage, but she has 
intelligence, and her acting showed decided promise ; and the same may 
be said of Mr. Rupert de Courcy, who played Ernest. Mr. H. A. Dickson 
was good in the little part of Goppinger. In “Orange Blossoms,” Mr. 
Chas. E. Rowden threw some spirit into his performance of Septimus 
Symmetry, but I cannot congratulate him on the way in which he made 
up ‘and dressed ‘the part. Other members of the club who appeared in 
the. two pieces were Messrs. W. Dundas Bathurst, Chas. E. Sherson, 
Walter Oldershaw, J. E. Greenside, E. H. Dyson, and J. G. Meade; Miss 
B. Brassey, Miss B. de Courcy, Miss D. E. Burley, and Mrs. Oldershaw. 





OSLERS’ Table Glass, Chandeliers, Lustres, Wall Lights, Mirror 
Brackets, Duplex Lamps, Glass and China Vases, Ornaments, Table 
Decorations, Flower Stands, Dinner Services, Dessert Services, Tea 
Services, Breakfast Services in Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and 
Stone China. Sole ts for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 
‘London Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
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